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1927 television—an ex- 






perimental G-E broadcast 
of Maugham’s play, “’The 
Queen’s Messenger.” 
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‘Go ahead with television,’ he was told... in 1927 


Looking back over an engineer- 
ing career that has brought him 
313 patents in 46 years—or 
roughly one every seven weeks, 
Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson tried 
to sum up recently what had been 
the requisites for this kind of 
inventive fertility. What, in other 
words, makes up a climate con- 
ducive to creative thinking? 

One thing essential to the scientist and inventor, he 





felt sure, is the steady backing and encouragement of 


his employer—particularly when his projects are long- 
range, offering no prospect of immediate returns. 

It had taken foresight on the part of his employer, 
Dr. Alexanderson thought, to endorse his experiments 
in radio as far back as 1906 and later to underwrite 
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his attempts to develop transoceanic telephone cquip- 
ment. It had taken still greater foresight to encourage 
his research into television—at a time when America 
had scarcely gotten used to radio. 

But on each occasion his employer, General Electric, 
had said “Go ahead.” “Encouragement and financial 
backing were extended to me,” he recalls, “through 
long years of experimentation.”’ With this kind of sup- 
port, he thought, “there is assurance that creative 
thinking will flourish.” 


* * * 


Dr. Alexanderson’s views illustrate again how Gen- 
eral Electric emphasizes research and creative think- 
ing, encourages fertile minds to follow their imagina- 
tive bent, and so stays in the forefront of scientific and 
engineering development. 
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L[?'s Round-Up Time! 


36th Annual Fitting and Showmanship 
Contest 


Thursday, March 23rd at 10:30 a.m. 
JUDGING PAVILION 


Classes in Dairy Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Beef Cattle, and Horses 


PRIZES 


SPECIAL FEATURE ATTRACTION ! 
DAIRYMAID CONTEST 
5 P.M. 


Eat Dinner in Real Home Stvle at the Cafeteria operated by the 
Club on the First Floor of Wing Hall. 
Meals served Monday thru Friday from || a.m. — 2 p.m. 


Warren M. Wigste nn ccc sue neueoueestperintendent 
Dick Darley \ssistane Superintendent 
Robert Howe Cafeteria Manager 
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High ie Pen, Chompionship Class at California Test. Net Profit $8.10 per bird over feed cost. 


How do you like these birds? This is our High Pen at California 


this year in what California calls the “Championship Class.” An 
entry consists of 26 pullets and the test runs 51 weeks. Here is 
what the official California Test final report says about this pen: 
“BABCOCK LEGHORNS WIN NINTH TEST. The Babcock Poultry Farm, 
Ithaca, N. Y., receives the $400 award for winning the Ninth Test 
with an entry of White Leghorns showing a net income of $8.10 


per hen, laying 294.7 eggs per 


bird and with 100% livability. 


This is the highest net income of any California test year.” 
Note: The California test is held at Modesto, California, and is worth visiting. 


Other 1948-49 Egg Laying Test win- 
nings are: 


HIGH LEGHORN PEN ALL TESTS: This pen was 
at Pennsylvania Test and laid 3815 
eggs and. 4059 points. This is the 
fourth time in eight years we have 
won high Leghorn pen for all tests in 
the U.S. We had the four high pens at 
Pennsylvania. 


HIGH LEGHORN PEN AT WESTERN NEW YORK: 
This is the third time in five years 
that we have won high Leghorn pen at 
Western New York. 










BABCOCK Poultry Farm, Inc., Rt. 3J, Ithaca, New York 





HIGH LEGHORN PEN AT GEORGIA TEST: This 
is the third time we have won high 
Leghorn pen at the Georgia Test. 


HIGH CONTEST PEN ALL-TIME— ALL BREEDS: 
Our Western New York Leghorn pen 
of 1944-45 still holds the all-time world 
record, 4057 eggs and 4336.25 points, 
for all breeds all tests. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG which describes 
our stock in detail. We hatch baby 
chicks the year around. Besides White 
Leghorns we produce good Red-Rock 
Cross, Rhode Island Reds and Barred 
Rocks. We do not sell started chicks or 
grown pullets. 


VISITORS WELCOME: We own two hatch- 
eries here and three poultry farms and 
15,000 breeders. We carry on a com 
plete pedigree-progeny testing pro- 
gram. 


This is @ cut of the Poultry Tribune 
Trophy which we have just won for the 
first time. We had twelve pens of White 
Leghorns entered in Official tests for 
1948-49 and they averaged 273.50 
eggs and 287.90 points —a new high 
record set for the trophy. This trophy 
is annually awarded by Poultry Tribune 
to the breeder having the highest num- 
ber of points per bird for all birds 
of one breed entered. All breeders 
having five pens or more in one breed 
compete for this trophy. We believe this 
is the highest honor a breeder can win. 








Here is an 80’ x 70’ dairy barn we redmodeled into 
a 5,500-hen laying house. Works very well. Pond 
in foreground is 9’ deep, stocked with blue gills 
and bass. 


These two houses on our Number Three Farm 
hold 9,000 layers in all; we do most of our trap- 
nesting in these houses. 
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This is type of range shelter we use for pullets. 


Easy to build. Plans are in our new catalog. 


we 


This is Harrison Fagan, who works on our breed- 
ing, about to remove pedigree chicks from tray 
for wingbanding. We wingband over 40,000 chicks 
each spring. We hatch over 2,000,000 commercial 
chicks per year. All of our White Leghorns and 
Barred Rocks are exactly the same breeding as 
our pedigree and contest pens. 







a Boy... 


a Bucket 
Te 


Substituting a bucket for old bossy, at 
weaning time, usually sets the stage for 
a barnyard rodeo. The meekest little calf 
sees red when he’s faced with a pail— 
bucks and bawls like a wild steer. No 
wonder farm boys dislike playing foster 
mother to a stubborn calf. It is one of the 
few tasks that are just as difficult and dis- 
agreeable as they were in grandpa’s day. 


A mechanical calf weaner may remain 
a dream of weary farm boys, but modern 
power machinery has already revolution- 
ized most other farm jobs. This equip- 
ment saves much of the muscle work that 
farming used to require, and steals hours 
from the clock that can be invested in 
other projects or spent with the family. 
It reduces the weather hazard, cuts 
production costs—helps to make farming 
a more stable and profitable business. 


No wonder so many farm boys are stick- 
ing with the land rather than seeking their 
fortunes in the city. They are discovering 
first-hand that the farm offers oppor- 
tunities for profit and a satisfying way of 
life that few jobs in town can match. 
Yes, modern John Deere power equip- 
ment is doing a lot to keep our ambitious 
boys and girls on the farm where their 
leadership can help to realize our dream 
of a more productive agriculture, a 
stronger America, and a better world. 


JOHN DEERE - MOLINE + ILLINOIS 
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But the present day New York farmer has to be more than 


a hard worker. In a sense, he has had to become an entomologist, 











a chemist, plant breeder, soil scientist, and many other things all 


rolled into one. 
Farm and Home Week is for ail of you who have made New 


York a leading state in the production of many food products. 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
at 


Cormell University 


FARM AND HOME WEEK BARN DANCE ‘THE CorneELL CounRTYMAN 
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single copies, 15 cents. 
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KERMIS 


(AG. DRAMATIC CLUB) 


PRESENTS ITS ANNUAL 


VARIETY SHOW 


Campus Cartwheels of ’50 


WwW 


Consisting of 


NOVELTY ACTS 


SONGS and DANCES 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22—8:15 P.M. 


MARTHA VAN AUDITORIUM 
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We are watching the Ag, Home 
Ke Library rise day by day as the 
contractors move rapidly ahead 
with construction of the building so 
long needed and at last to become a 
reality. Having read day after day 
in the Sun the urgings of a junior 
in the College of Arts and Sciences 
to the effect that we stop building 
our library where it is, brief com- 
ment is in order. 


Support In Principle 

Many students and professors on 
the Ag campus favor a central lib- 
rary and have expressed themselves 
in support of the principle. But the 
fact is that this feeling has existed 
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for 30 years. For 30 years the Col- 
lege of Agriculture has been urging 
the University to construct a more 
centrally located large library, 
The money for such a project has 
never been forthcoming from the 
University and several actual pro- 
positions have been turned down by 
the Board of ‘Trustees. Thus in 
view of the fact that a University 
built library may not become a 
reality for years to come, our 
course of action is to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered us 
and build our library where plans 
put it and where three million dol- 
lars are authorized to be spent. 


The Facts Are Here 

We do not say, ‘we are against 
your effort.” We merely point out 
the key facts in the case. 


1. The library, in terms of con- 
tracts and material under construc- 
tion in factories, is nearly half built. 


2. We favor moving our valuable 
collection from the basement of 
Stone Hall, inadequate and not 
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hreproof, into more fitting quarters 
as soon as possible. 

3. There are many who believe in 
a decentralized library system. 

4. A library is not a social club 
and cannot enter into the question 
of the “split” which “exists” be- 
tween the ag and arts campuses. 
Changing the location of Willard 
Straight Hall would serve better to 
solve this problem. 

5. The University cannot at the 
present time, and no doubt will not 
for years to come be in a position 
to spend $12 million dollars. 

6. The State of New York will 
permit none of its money to be 
spent on a building unless it owns 
the land with a 6 foot clearance 
and also that the building will 
house only state college books with 
no intermingling with those of the 
University. 

Bird In The Hand 
Thus we can only end by saying 


that we are glad to see the library 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Dear Farm and Home Week Visitor: 


We look forward with a great deal of pleasure to your yearly visits which 


have developed into the biggest event of the year on your campus. 


At this 39th Annual Farm and Home Week you will find the professors of 
research, teaching, and extension “at home” to answer questions, discuss prob- 
lems and hear your suggestions on how they might be of service to you. That is 
one of the major reasons these annua! visits are so important. They are a vital 
part of a two-way channel of information which is effective only when we know 


your needs. We base much of our work on this knowledge. 


Farm and Home Week grew out of the idea of inviting the people the 
Colleges are intended to serve to come in once a year to see and hear what is 
going on. Now persons walking in and making themselves at home is the ac- 


cepted thing. 


As in past years the program has been planned to meet the current needs 
of rural people by increasing efficiency on the farm and in the home and in 
offering opportunities to learn of comfortable living. By making more use of 
exhibits, moving pictures, and forums in which staff members from different 
departments participate, we have expanded our opportunities to help on some 


of the important problems in farming and homemaking. 


Our hope is that this visit to.your campus will be both enjoyable and profit- 


able. 


Elizabeth Lee Vincent 
Dean, College of Home Economics 


W. |. Myers 
Dean, College of Agriculture 


W. A. Hagan 
Dean, College of Veterinary Medicine 
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H. E. Babcock writes... 


“It's Old Home 
Week for Me” 


As I look back over many years 
of Cornell Farmers’ Weeks, I find 
I remember them with mixed emo- 
tions. 

There was a_ period of several 
yvears—I think it was in the ’20’s— 
when those who set the dates for 
Farmers’ Week uncannily picked 
the worst weather of the winter. 
Thus even today I associate Farm- 
ers’ Week with blizzards, snow- 
bound roads, and bitter cold. Pre- 
sumably, holding Farmers’ Week 
toward the end of March has elim- 
inated the worst hazards of our win- 
ter weather. At least I hope so. 
Four years out of five, we expect 
to sow our oats out in the Inlet 


Valley before the end of March. 


To Test Professors 

During my few years as a Cornell 
staff member, from 1914 to 1922, I 
definitely formed the impression 
that Farmers’ Week was especially 
designed to test the staying quali- 
ties of Cornell professors. I was 
young in those days and tough, but 
I can still remember how the fatigue 
crept up on me, and how when the 
last visitor had left town I was near 
collapse. I wonder if today’s Farm- 
ers’ Week is any easier on the Cor- 
nell staff? 

During the years I’ve often ap- 
peared on the Farmers’ Week pro- 
grams. I got so I really liked these 
assignments and I keenly regret 
that I cannot be North during cold 
weather to take more of them. Uni- 
formly, the crowd which came to 
my lectures was friendly and plenti- 
fully sprinkled with old friends. 
Thus for me at these particular 
times, Farmers’ Week took on the 
aspects of an Old Home Week, I am 
sure that it still continues to fill 
this role for many Cornell people 
and for countless farmers and their 
wives throughout the state. 

I remember once lecturing in 
Bailey Hall on a subject which gave 
me lots of latitude, and introducing 
the idea of farm frozen food. As I 
recall it, I brought in three frozen 
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turkeys from our farm freezer at 
Sunnygables. These I perched on 
the piano. During the course of my 
lecture I contrived to push them off 
it. They fell on the floor with a dull 
thud which fully proved how hard 
they were frozen. 


| Talk To Farmers 


In the same lecture I introduced 
the idea of using second-hand auto- 
mobile tires to put various items of 
farm equipment on rubber. At the 
close of my talk a farmer who had 
quite a reputation as an expert in 
farm management came up to the 
stage and said to me that he 
thought the idea of putting farm 
equipment on rubber was a good 
one and would probably go, but 
that he was sure the idea of preser- 
ving food by freezing it was cock- 
eyed, and that I would do well not 
to waste any time on it. 

I remember this experience be- 
cause I had genuine respect for the 
man who expressed his opinion. 
What he did not realize was that 
the one thing which is constant in 
life is change, and that the one 





H. E. Babcock reminisces about 
Farm and Home Week’s he has 
known from his winter home in 
Florida. The author is well known 
to countless farm families for his 
pioneering work in the fields of 
agricultural economics, manage- 
ment, and crops. 

His writings in the American 
Agriculturist have contributed much 
to the study of farm problems. 
Over the years, H.E. has been the 
champion of rubber tired farm 
machinery, pen stabling, grass sil- 
age, crop irrigation, and farm 
freezers, to mention only a few. 

He has devoted much work to 
the birth and growth of the G.L.F. 
and the Farm Bureau organiza- 
tions. 

He is known as a man of ideas, 
and strong convictions. To be able 
to print an article by such a per- 
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place to bring out previews of pos- 
sible changes in farm practice most 
effectively is a Cornell Farmers’ 
Week. This is something that I 
think all visitors to the affair should 
keep in mind. Maybe the new idea 
looks cockeyed. Possibly it seems 
to break too sharply with tradition, 
but don’t write it off. The smart at- 
titude to take is to find out as much 
as possible about it, and to remem- 
ber it. 

The event I miss most in our 
present Farmers’ Weeks is the live- 
stock auction, For a good many 
years this was held at the close of 
the week to dispose of surplus ani- 
mals owned by the College of Agri- 
culture. It was always a colorful 
affair. More than one good herd 
was founded on purchases made at 
it. Probably the disposal of surplus 
Cornell livestock is as well handled 
now as it was then, but much of 
the drama has gone out of it. 


Farmers’ Week To Me 

I suppose that the fellows who 
plan Farmers’ Week think of it 
largely in terms of the impact the 
lectures and demonstrations — will 
have on the farm people of the state. 
I once so regarded Farmers’ Week 
myself, but in late years, during 
which I have been a trustee of the 
University, I have come to revise 
my opinion. 

The impact which now impresses 
me is the influence on the Univer- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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H. E. BABCOCK 
sonality is a feather in the cap of 
any publication. 

























































































































































































































































































































































When A Home Ec Building 
Hung In The Balance, 
Martha Van Rensselaer 
Cooked A Dinner and Won. 


by Mike Rulison ‘53 


WANT to vote for the woman 

who taught me to eat cabbage.” 
Thus cried an enthusiastic state 
senator, voicing his support of a 
new building for the department of 
home economics at Cornell. 


That senator remembered a 
luncheon prepared by the tiny staff 
of home economists for a number of 
important state officials visiting 
the campus in 1910. The following 
year, thoroughly won over by all 
that he saw, he was voting for Mar- 
tha Van Rensselaer, the woman 
who had prepared the delicious food 
that clinched the appropriation. 

“Cooks at Cornell — never!” 
President Shurman had _ said _ in 
1899. Just 10 years later Martha 
Van Rensselaer had proven to all 
that here was a vital field for high- 
er learning and research. She had 
won, with the aid of loyal associates 
like Flora Rose, and working 
against opposition from faculty and 
public sentiment, a building for 
home economics. 


Mrs. Anna Comstock  recom- 





This small group was once the entire staff of the department of home economics. 
Miss Van Rensselaer is 4th from the right in the front row with Miss Rose on her 
right. At about this time, Home Economics was moving into its first building, Com- 


stock Hall. 
10 


She Made ' 





ome Economics’ 





MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 


mended Miss Van Rensselaer to 
Dean Bailey in 1900 when he was 
searching for someone to “do some- 
thing for the farmer’s wife.” Mar- 
tha Van Rensselaer, at that time, 
was school commissioner in Cattar- 
augus County in Western New 
York, The situation at Cornell 
challenged her. She at once saw the 
goal not only as a chance to im- 
prove the life of rural people in the 
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state but to work for higher educa- 
tion in women’s fields. 


She was a promoter, a woman of 
imagination and vision. She knew 
people, many people, and she liked 
them. She also knew how to handle 
them and to convince them of what 
she believed. How she was to go 
about helping the farmer’s wife no 
one knew, not even Miss Van Rens- 
selaer herself, because no one had 
ever done it before—there were no 
precedents to follow. She did find 
out right away, however, that read- 
ing courses were popular with farm- 
ers, and with this in mind, she went 
into the rural areas to talk to the 
wives and to study their problems. 


“Men and Mud” 


In the spring of 1900 a circular 
letter was sent out to determine the 
attitude of the women and to find 
out which problems should be tak- 
en up first. The letter brought 
countless replies, many of them 
pathetic, telling of a life of “‘men 
and mud” and of a burning desire 
to do something about it. 

Out of this correspondence a 
great controversy arose. Some said 
that the farm woman would only 
be sorry for herself and not work 
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as hard as she should. On the other 
hand, one New York paper employ- 
ed a housewife to wear a pedometer, 
and the number of miles she walked 
in a day, when revealed, was a 
shock to many thinking persons. 
The first bulletins, eagerly taken up 
by farm women, included such 
topics as “Saving Steps”, “Home 
Sanitation”, and “Insect Pests”. 

As the reading courses grew, out 
of them developed study clubs. 
They marked the beginning of the 
extension service in home economics 
just as the first class of four girls 
and three boys marked the begin- 
ning of the first classroom instruc- 
tion. 

These study group’ meetings 
weren’t much like the Farm and 
Home Bureau meetings that we 
know today. Farm families came 
from all over the county, making it 
necessary to stay overnight, for 
roads were poor and travel difficult. 
The men would meet in one room, 
the women in another and the child- 
ren—for they had to come too— 
would be put to bed upstairs. At 
midnight a supper was served and 
afterwards the women washed the 
dishes. Miss Flora Rose gives us a 
very interesting picture of Miss 
Van Rensselaer at this time. 


Her Vision A Reality 


“In my mind she was a really 
great woman. She was the best 
known and best loved woman in the 
state. She became a part of every 
meeting she went to. Her capable 
hands were as helpful in washing 
the dishes after the meeting as at 
demonstrating a new _ household 
technique during the meeting. The 
interesting thing about Martha 
Van Rensselaer was that from the 
very beginning she had not only the 
whole vision of a Department of 
Home Economics, but also the abil- 
ity to make this vision a reality.” 


Instruction in home economics 
was not offered on the Cornell cam- 
pus until 1903, and then only short 
courses were given. In 1906, how- 
ever, the first courses with univer- 
sity credit were established. 


Miss Rose at this time was teach- 
ing school in Kansas. Indirectly 
she had heard of the developing de- 
partment and had sent a letter ask- 
ing that her applicaion be consider- 
ed. Shortly after this she went to 
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Home Economics students today making use of modern facilities. 


Columbia University to study. Miss 
Van Rensselaer wrote there to ask 
her if she would come up to help 
with the second winter course. This 
visit initiated a lasting friendship 
between the two women. With the 
establishment of the department 
of home economics at this time, 
Dean Bailey appointed Miss Van 
Rensselaer and Miss Rose as co- 
directors with the provision that at 
the end of two years they were to 
decide which one of them would be 
the Director. That question never 
was answered in all the years that 
they worked together. 


A year later, in 1908, Martha Van 
Rensselaer received a belated AB. 
degree and two years later, Dean 
Bailey finally secured the appoint- 
ment of both Martha Van Rens- 
selar and Flora Rose as professors. 
The faculty grudgingly “interposed 
no objection to the appointment of 
women to professorships in the de- 
partment of home economics.” 


Lectures To Lunches 


As the 1913 Farmers’ Week ap- 
proached, the new home ec building, 
Comstock Hall, neared completion. 
Though the workmen were not yet 
out of the building, the home eco- 
nomics staff busily prepared to 
serve the many visitors that Farm- 
ers’ Week attracted. When the time 
came, Martha Van Rensselaer hur- 
ried between the lecture hall and 
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the mixing bow] all that week. Staff 
and students alike worked from 
dawn far into the night preparing 
meals for the hungry crowds which 
descended upon them three times a 
day. Home ec, continuing its pro- 
gression, became a school in 1919, 
and the New York State College of 
Home Economics in 1925. Farmers’ 
Week that year included a surprise 
celebration honoring the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of home economics 
at Cornell. 


For A New Home 


Although home economics was 
now a college with over 500 stu- 
dents in the first year, they still oc- 
cupied cramped Comstock Hall. For 
several years, offices had over- 
flowed into the halls. Martha Van 
Rensselaer finally convinced the 
state legislature that her claims for 
space were valid and the state legis- 
lature in 1930 appropriated $985,- 
O00 for a new home ec building. 

In 1932, only a few days before 
the laying of the corner stone of the 
hall Miss Van Rensselaer died. In 
the cornerstone ceremony, Miss 
Rose dedicated the hall to: “She 

who with the foresight and 
courage which mark true greatness, 
charted the course which home 
economics was to pursue, and set 
the example for the bravery and 
effort needed to achieve its desired 
goals.” 


1] 








The story of a new development in economical barn 
building told by a student in Agricultural Engineering. 


N AUGUST 1948 James R. and 

Robert L, Huntington of West- 
ford, New York built a new-fangled 
dairy barn. They surprised their 
neighbors by building it with poles 
rather than using the conventional 
type of construction. Since their old 
barn was too narrow, something 
had to be done to give “bossy” 
more room, and yet these brothers, 
as typical dairymen, could not af- 
ford to build a “monument dedicat- 
ed to their herd.” 

The result was the first loose 
housing dairy barn of pole construc- 
tion in our state. It was made up 
of a loafing area built of home cut 
lumber and poles, together with a 
milking parlor which included the 
milk house, an office, and a grain 
room. The old stable barn was 
made into a hay feeding area. 


Barns Go Up 

Last summer a similar barn was 
built at the Tioga County Field 
Day at the Willard Spicer farm near 
Apalachin. Close on its heels came 
the State Fair loose housing exhibit 
at Syracuse. Here, in the three 
weeks preceding the fair, a pole 
constructed loafing area and separ- 
ate hay storage unit were built. 
During the week of the fair cows 
were kept in the exhibit and milked 
in the milking parlor. 

These barns and others since 
have created much interest in pole 


by Cecil Lamb ‘50 


construction among the farmers of 
this State. The reason lies in the 
fact that the farmer sees in pole 
construction a good solution to to- 
day’s high building and labor costs. 


Cut Cow Costs 

When you are thinking of plans 
for a new dairy barn you should 
be aiming for a building that is 
within the paying ability of your 
herd. How much can your cows pay 
for? 

Data shows that, for a building 
costing $300 per cow housed, it takes 
an average production of 10,000 
pounds of milk per year at an aver- 
age price of $3.00 per cwt. to pay 
for the building. Many of our con- 
ventional dairy barns are built at a 
cost considerably higher than $300 
per cow. Too many of these barns 
are liabilities rather than assets be- 
cause we have built a barn that the 
productive land, rather than the 
cows, must pay for. 

Farmers on their own farms have 
shown that cow for cow the com- 
plete pole type unit is one third to 
one half as expensive as the conven- 
tional type building. Poles set in the 
ground do away with costly founda- 
tions and stables. Joints are lapped 
for extra strength rather than but- 
ted, and poles are unnotched. This 
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makes much simpler construction, 
and enables farm labor to do much 
of the work, This type of barn 
is a flexible unit as to herd size and 
is readily adaptable to other types 
of farm enterprise. 

A pole constructed dairy unit 
consists of four essential parts,— 
loose housing-loafing area and a 
feeder, paved exercise area, and a 
milking parlor. 

The loafing area is a one story 
barn usually thirty-six feet or fifty- 
two feet wide. The ground is the 
floor and should provide about 
seventy square feet of space per 
cow. Poles are set four to five feet 
into the ground and at a spacing 
of twelve or thirteen feet. The poles 
are usually twelve inches in diamet- 
er at the butt, tapering to six inches 
at the top. They provide the foun- 
dation and main framing of the 
structure. The poles should be treat- 
ed with a preservative, Commer- 
cially they are pressure treated, 
while home cut poles can be sap 
steam treated by the farmer. 


How To Do It 


Large two by ten inch plates on 
both sides of the poles tie the build- 
ing together. These run the length 
of the barn at a height of ten feet 
above the ground. This height pro- 
vides clearance for the tractor pow- 
ered fork used in cleaning the barn 
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A REAL POLE BARN! The Willard Spicer farm gets a pole barn at Tioga County 


Field Day last summer. There are now several others in actual operation around 
New York State. 





once a year. The accumulation of 
bedding and manure does away with 
daily barn cleaning, adds greatly to 
the value of the manure, and pro- 
vides a warm place for the cows to 
lie down. Studies at Wisconsin State 
College show an average tempera- 
ture of 83°F. three inches under 
the surface of the bedding. 

Next the rafters are rested on the 
plates to form the roof. These are 
also of two by ten inch material 
with a spacing of approximately 
four feet on centers depending on 
the spacing of the poles. The com- 
mon practice is to place a rafter at 
each pole with two rafters between 
poles. By using metal roofing a one 
sixth pitch roof can be used, Since 
rafters are lapped at all joints in- 
cluding the peak, common full 
length lumber can be used without 
any sawing. An important construc- 
tion detail to remember is that the 
poles are not cut to length but are 
sawed off after the rafters are in 
place. Two by fours on edge are 
nailed lengthwise across the rafters 
at two foot intervals to form the 
deck on which the metal roofing is 
nailed. The barn should be braced 
at each pole with knee braces and 
near the peak with cross ties con- 
necting the rafters. 


Open To The South 


‘The entire building is open to the 
south eliminating ventilation equip- 
ment. Along the opposite side are 
large doors enabling bedding to be 
stored along the inside for easy and 
ready use. 

The loose housing unit should 
contain a separate feeding area. A 
combined pole hay storage and 
feeder works very well. This build- 
ing has been called a Doane crib, 
named for the Doane Agricultural 
Service. This agency has pioneered 
work in pole barns, and it is largely 
from their plans that pole buildings 
are constructed. The important fea- 
ture of this building is that cows 
eat directly through the side of the 
storage. Hay is pushed in front of 
them every day. The feeder should 
provide four feet of eating space 
per cow. 

The exercise area should be paved 
providing a minimum of one hun- 
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dred square feet per head. The 
whole area should be scraped every 
few days when weather permits. 
Farmers are finding that a scraper 
mounted on their tractor powered 
forks do the job very well. 

Where the silage is fed depends 
on personal preference and the loca- 
tion of the silo. Outdoor bunks in 
the paved area are being used suc- 
cessfully. Water can be piped to a 
central water tub and made very 
satisfactory for all types of weather 
by using heating cable and float 
de-icers. 


Elevated Milk Stalls 


‘The business end of the unit is 
the milking parlor. Many different 
types, both home made and com- 
mercial, are in use today. Most of 
them utilize the elevated platform 
stalls with the operator milking 
from a pit. Cows enter from the 
loafing area; grain is fed while the 
milking is done; and the cows pass 
back outdoors. 

The cows bring the milk to the 
farmer. [his arrangement takes the 
squats and bends out of milking 
and many installations have a pipe- 
line milker that carries the milk di- 
rectly from the cow to the forty 
quart milk can in the milk house. 
The job of milking is also a lot faster 
—many farmers have cut the time 
in half. 

This winter a model pole barn 
was built by Ivan Bigalow, a dis- 
trict agricultural engineer, and the 


author. The model consists of the 
four units of loose housing all to the 
scale of one inch equaling one foot. 
Many hours were spent in building 
the unit which shows exact con- 
struction details and arrangement. 
The poles are represented by taper- 
ed dowels and set in a plywood base. 
Small sheets of metal given by the 
Reynolds Metal Company are used 
on the roof and as siding material. 


Model Hay Drier 


A model hay drier that actually 
runs was donated by the Aerovent 
Fan Company and installed in the 
Doane crib. Also in the hay feeder 
we have shown the roof extended at 
the eaves to cover the cows while 
they are eating. This has proved to 
be a very good feature. The entire 
model was recently wired by the 
New York Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. 

The model milking parlor is an 
elaborate arrangement showing a 
tandem four stall unit with swing- 
ing gates to show how and where 
the cows enter and leave. A minia- 
ture pipe line milker makes the par- 
lor complete. The equipment in the 
parlor was made by the DeLaval 
Separator Company. 

This model is being used at barn 
meetings in the state and will be 
part of the Student ASAE exhibit 
during Farm and Home Week at 
Cornell. 

If a farmer needs a new dairy 
barn he should consider pole con- 
struction, carefully weighing its ad- 
vantages and how they fit into his 
farm business. Pole barns may be- 
come an important part of New 
York State agriculture. 





A MODEL POLE BARN! Model pole barn, built by Ivan Bigalow, district 
agricultural engineer, and the author, demonstrates the simplicity of con- 


struction of this type barn. 
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GOING UP! 





Presenting the floor plans for the new Agriculture and Home 


Economics Library now under construction at the east end of 


the Ag quadrangle. 


STATISTICS 


Additional Uses 


Rural Sociology 
Department Offices 
Herbarium 

Typing Room 


Lounge 













FIRST FLOOR (above) 1. Class room; 2. Reserve reading room; 
3. Stack room; 4. Lobby; 5. Reserve reading room; 6. Typing room; 
7. Informal study room; 8. Informal study room; 9. Main entrance; 
10. Offices. 
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STATISTICS 


Building Cost—$3,008,000 | 
exclusive of landscaping and | 
furniture. | 


Construction Began—Oct., 1949 
Completion Date—Oct., 1951 
Seating Capacity—800 
Proposed Staff—39 





L SECOND FLOOR (above) 1. Periodical room; 2. Stack room; 3. 
f Circulation and catalogue room; 4. Work room; 5. Bibliography 
i. room; 6. Reference room; 7. Class room. 


STATISTICS 
Book Capacity—400,000 vols. 
Feet of stack space—80,000 
Floors—5 
Building Volume—2,384,100 cu. ft. 


Graduate Study Rooms—96 
(approx. 1 per 6 grads) 





» 

t THIRD FLOOR (above) 1. Offices; 2. Upper part of periodical 

E room; 3. Stack room; 4. Upper part of circulation and catalogue 
room; 5. Upper part of reference room; 6. Bibliography conference 

_ rooms; 7. Map room. 
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Life and Times of 


A Practice Teacher 


The Agricultural If class, Honeoye Falls Central School, Honeoye Falls, 


8 


N. Y. Edward S. Munger '36 Vocational Ag Instructor rear row—left. 


O one at Cornell knows better 
than the “practice teacher” 
that there is much to the job of 
teaching future farmers in the ways 
of agriculture science. Cornell’s em- 
bryo vo-ag teachers spent the entire 
fall term of their senior year at the 
job. Under the new plan, the voca- 
tional ag teacher and the school 
principal in the high school became 
“vo-ag” professors the high school 
students and facilities his class- 
room and laboratory. 
Registered with the University as 
a 15 hour off-campus course, prac- 
tice teaching first of all meant going 
to work on September 6 instead of 
the 20th, cusomary college opening 
day. The high school doors swung 
open and 500 “educational prob- 
lems” filled the classroom for an- 
other year. 


Into The Routine 


Observing the school come to life 
and gradually settle into the routine 
constituted vo-ag’s first assignment, 
and while doing this he also began 
his required comment, and question 
and answer diary. ““Vo-ag” started 
teaching a class soon after school 
had gotten underway. He continu- 
ally added portions of the regular 
ag teacher’s responsibility until at 
the end of the high school term in 
January he was carrying the entire 


load of his critic teacher, 

Work as a teacher turned out to 
include many varied responsibili- 
ties. Research for information, and 
gathering and organizing facts for 
each class constituted the major 
task of every day. And then there 
were field trips to arrange for; all 
supplemented by the regular re- 
ports done after school for the 15 
hours of credit. 


Six Days A Week 


No five day a week job, Saturday 
loomed as the big day for practical 
accomplishment. It was on one of 
these weekend days, November 5th, 
that “vo-ag” took the interested 
members of the ag department to 
the Monroe-Livingston County An- 
nual Dairy Sale at Avon, N. Y. The 
job was to help the students evalu- 
ate the true worth of the cattle list- 
ed in the catalog, and observe the 
sale from a buyer’s or farmer's 
viewpoint. 

At one point in the sale, the 
auctioneer raised his gavel and 
pointed it right to the group. “Sold”, 
and great was the alarm at the 
thought of having purchased the 
highest priced cow in the sale. It 
did not take long to determine that 
the cow had been sold to the man 
sitting directly behind. 

Under the new system of learning 
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by Robert Clauson ‘50 


by doing, “vo-ag” was trained to 
evaluate his work and to make con- 
stant efforts to improve teaching 
technique and factual presentation. 

A very important phase of every 
vocational ag teacher’s job is to 
make himself a part of the com- 
munity. Practice teachers were 
thrown immediately into that situa- 
tion and it was their job to succeed 
if they could in becoming as much 
as possible one of the community. 

This meant getting acquainted 
with as many people as possible: at- 
tending Rotary dinners, and P.T.A. 
meetings; helping to decorate the 
village for Christmas, and attending 
meetings of other organizations. 
The Parent and Son Future Farmer 
banquet, held every winter, gave 
the ag department an opportunity 
to show the parents and others who 
were interested what they have been 
doing, Equally important was the 
work put into the affair by the stu- 
dents themselves who learn to 
work together on committees, and 
to speak before an audience. 


Around The Finger Lakes 


The 34 schools to which the 
teacher trainees were sent were lo- 
cated in areas from 1 to 140 miles 
from Ithaca. This group of schools 
was divided into four smaller areas 
by geographic location. Once each 
week, from 4:30 to 9 p.m., the cri- 
tic teacher and practice teacher 
from each school within the area 
met at a centrally located school 
for a class period conducted by staff 
members of the Rural Education 
Department. 


The Practical Way 


Those 15 hours of credit can’t be 
said to have come the easy way for 
there is a lot of hard work involved 
in making a success of the practice 
teaching opportunity. Rather it can 
be said to have come the practical 
way. When confronted with the 
task of giving knowledge to some- 
one else, there is no alternative but 
to learn it yourself. The success of 
the extended practice teaching pro- 
gram will be proven by those who 
put it to work next fall and in fol- 
lowing school years, The recognized 
value of working in an actual situa- 
tion assures everyone that the new 
program will succeed. 
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Bob Clauson Says— 


ECAUSE of the nature and 

breadth of agriculture, the 
longer a person can be a student 
of it, the more capable he will be- 
come. According to Professor Hart- 
wig of the Agronomy Department, 
“an agricuiturist is one who, be- 
cause of his experience and educa- 
tion, is fully sensitive to the inter- 
relationships of farming in its en- 
tirety.” High school vo-ag training 
will begin such serious studentship 
at the earliest possible date. 

Due to an unexpected change of 
plans, many students preparing 
themselves for college do not at- 
tend. If this should happen, the 
student’s formal education will end 
with his graduation from high 
school, and the practical knowledge 
gained in his vo-ag courses will be 
of utmost importance to him, High 
school training in agriculture is, 
then, the safest course for a student 
not absolutely sure of his future 
career. 

Many colleges, such as Michigan 
State, require a two year general 


Vo-Ag for College? 





academic course before the student 
begins specialization. Almost all Ag 
Colleges require some college phy- 
sics and chemistry courses. These 
courses often must be taken by all 
students, whether or not they have 
had previous high school training. 
Thus there is a large amount of 
repetition, and some of the time 
spent in high school on a completely 
academic program could be more 
profitably used in vo-ag training. 
Any student with the ability to 
complete college would also have 





the ability to carry the necessary 
academic subjects plus at least two 
years of high school vo-ag. If this 
is anticipated at his entrance into 
high school, class conflicts can be 
avoided. 

The modern farmer has to be ex- 
tremely capable in order to be suc- 
cessful and to still have time to en- 
joy life. Vocational agriculture 
training, with the resulting early 
development of insight and skill, 
is the best way to prepare the 
prospective farmer for his future. 





Bob Plaisted Says— 





OST of the students entering 

the Ag College from schools 
teaching vocational agriculture have 
lived on farms. Thus they have nat- 
urally gotten plenty of practical 
experience, and are adequately pre- 
pared for college agricultural 
courses. Do they, then, really bene- 
fit by vocational high school train- 
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ing? Or do they rather suffer later 
in their scholastic career because of 
a deficient background in certain 
basic subjects? 

We must realize that by begin- 
ning specialization early, the stu- 
dent is voluntarily limiting his op- 
portunities for change. Even in 
high school, the odds are against the 
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individual’s maintaining his orig- 
inal goals. 

Many colleges will not accept a 
vocational agriculture diploma, and 
once in college, if the student dis- 
covers a field more attractive to 
him, he may find that his high 
school training has not been wide 
enough in scope to allow any 
change. 

Students who graduate from high 
school with seven of the sixteen re- 
quired credits filled by vo-ag, even 
though it might be as well instruct- 
ed as that which I received, are at 
a handicap in languages, mathe- 
matics, and science. 

When such a student gets to 
Cornell, he must pick one of two 
paths. Either he may avoid, as if 
plagued, any courses in Baker, 
Rockefeller, or White, or he may 
start all over from the beginning, 
using valuable time to overcome his 
handicap. By either choice, he is apt 
to be left with a certain apathy 
toward those fields of education so 
important in present day agricul- 
ture 
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ILK IN A PACKAGE 


OR the poor fellow who believed 

chocolate milk came from brown 
cows, there is a new form of milk 
for him to puzzle over, that of milk 
solids. Technically known as non- 
fat dry milk solids, this product is 
the answer to many _ housewives’ 
problems of getting the proper 
amount of milk into their children’s 
meals in a convenient and economi- 
cal way. 

This package of milk is simply 
fresh fluid milk from which the 
water and fat has been removed. It 
still lives up to the reputation of 
being nature’s most nearly perfect 
food and can help increase the nu- 
tritive value of your foods without 
Johnny ever knowing the difference. 
In fact, the amount of non-fat dry 
milk solids called for in cakes and 
breads may be increased up to 50% 
without affecting the quality of the 
products. 

Because it is in powdered form, 
it can easily be added to meat loaf, 
mashed potatoes and all sorts of 
hot breads. Particularly nice is the 
flavor it gives to cooked whole grain 
cereals when added in the propor- 
tion of quarter cup dry milk solids 
to one and one quarter cups of dry 
cereal. 

Sue or Johnny will surely enjoy 
“reliquefying” it for you to use. It’s 
as simple as this—shake the solids 
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and water together in a jar until 
thoroughly combined. Another effec- 
tive way is to sprinkle the solids on 
the water and beat with a rotary 
beater. Through the use of warm 
water, those expected lumps. will 
cease to be. 

But why reconstitute it, unless 
you want to give Johnny an inter- 
esting milk drink with his afternoon 
snack? A cup of whole milk with 3 
tablespoons of milk powder and one 

tablespoon of molasses. peach or 
apricot pureé will fill the bill. Other- 
wise reconstitution is unnecessary. 
The milk solids can be sifted with 
the dry ingredients and the water 
added as the liquid. 

In answer to your questioning 
look as to how much dry milk to 
use—four tablespoons plus one cup 
of water can be substituted usually 
for one cup of fluid milk in your 
favorite recipes. The milk solids 
may have a slight thickening effect 
in cream sauces, and some decrease 
in the amount of flour is needed, 

Your favorite recipes of ginger- 
bread or puddings probably also 
call for whipped cream, so once 
more we can bring our package of 
milk into the picture. How many 
times have you worried about your 
cream not whipping? One cup of 
water whipped with % cup of non- 
fat dry milk solids will yield four 
to six cups of whipped milk. Add- 
ing one tablespoon of lemon juice 
and one tablespoon of sugar to the 
mixture will improve the flavor and 
increase its stability. 

The economical value of using 
dry milk solids clearly shows up 
when we contrast it to the cost of 
whipping cream or regular fluid 
milk. It sells at roughly 7 to 8% 
cents a quart reliquified. Its storage 
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is another selling point. Crowded 
refrigerators can be a thing of the 
past, for dry milk solids do not re- 
quire refrigeration. They may be 
kept in any cool, dry, clean place. 
Due to their concentrated form, 
they take up little room on your 
pantry shelf or kitchen cabinet. 

Convinced? | hesitate to ask, 
realizing that some of you are prob- 
ably wives or daughters of dairy- 
men. Your supply of milk is un- 
limited and the cost is not your 
worry. However, dry milk solids 
whole fresh milk. Three 
tablespoons of dry milk solids in a 
cup of whole milk will give twice 
the amount of nonfat milk nourish- 
ment. After all you can only con- 
sume so much liquid no matter how 
much milk is available, yet you can 
always use more nutrients. Adding 
three or four tablespoons to your 
puddings, chopped meats, or cream 
sauces enriches and enhances these 
foods. 

From a breakfast which includes 
hot cereal and cocoa to a dinner 
ending with gingerbread and whip- 
ped cream, dry milk solids can be 
used conveniently, economically, 
and nutritionally. Why not try it? 
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“She decals a sauthing, J.P. 
— Just a morale factor for the 
oys.” 
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Naturally style conscious women, 
visiting Cornell during Farm and 
Home Week, will be treated to a 
glimpse of some of Cornell’s resi- 
dent glamour at the annual “Dress 
Revue” in Bailey Hall on the 22nd 
and 23rd at 3:30 p.m. 


Students of Assistant Professor 
Ora Singleton’s dress construction 
classes, will have their first chance 
to model the dresses they have 
made before an expected audience 
of 2000. Flood lights and soft music 
will add a touch of sophistication. 


The models have survived hours 
of training and practice sessions, 
learning how to walk properly and 
how to smile for their public ap- 
pearance. They have been thor- 
oughly drilled in the art of acting 
with naturalness. Appearing in or- 
der, they will cross the ramp and 
then disappear with perfect timing. 
The training has been intensive, but 
the actual test will come as each 
girl saunters casually across the 
ramp. 


A comment on last year’s success 


‘“‘Forever The Land”’ 


A Review of Russell and 
Kate Lord’s Latest Book. 


-OREVER THE LAND is a book 
about the care of the earth, the 
use and misuse of soil and rain, and 
their human consequences. It is a 
story not only of America, but of 
the whole earth—of its beauty and 
richness, and of its depleted ugli- 
ness. It is the story of a crusade to 
save our farms, forests, and waters 
from irrevocable ruin, 


No Preaching 

Yet this is not a preaching, nag- 
ging book; neither is it “scare litera- 
ture” aimed at forcing a realization 
of public problems by rattling a few 
worn skeletons. Instead, by a well- 
chosen group of articles, poems, and 
stories, the editors gently, but firm- 
ly and realistically, prove their 
premise: that this land is all we 
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Dress Revue 
by Martha Jean Salzberg ‘51 

































Two lace evening gowns to be featured in the Dress Review, a high- 
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light of the Homemakers’ Program for Cornell’s Farm and Home Week 
March 20-24, are shown on the students who designed and made them. From 
the left are: The Misses Lani Chee of Honolulu, Phyllis Reuning of Wells- 
ville, and Jean Miller of Rochester. About 60 outfits, from suits to evening 
gowns made in advanced clothing classes, will be exhibited in the review 
which is scheduled at 3:30 p.m. March 22 and March 23 in Bailey Hall. 


gave credit to the fact that the 
“girls were natural and at ease.” 
Each model will be introduced by 
student commentators who have 
also had the training and practice 
sessions, They will follow the mod- 
els down the ramp describing the 
costumes and pointing out the 
lines, texture, and colors that are 
particularly suited to the model. 
The commentators will also point 


have; that it is good land; that it 





must be treated with care and re- 
spect; and that we as a nation have 
made and are making many mis- 
takes which must be remedied im- 
mediately. 

Forever The Land illustrates one 
case in which the medicine really 
tastes good. The selections chosen 
by Russell and Kate Lord are de- 
lightful, and their variety offers 
something of special interest to 
everyone. 

The first section deals mainly with 
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out the suitability of certain acces- 
sories with each dress and possible 
uses for each particular style. The 
four commentators, two of which 
will serve each afternoon, are Olga 
Myslichuk, Leona Jurkiewicz, Jean 
Miller, and Sue Colton. To add the 
crowning touch, the floriculture de- 
partment has designed the floral ac- 
cessories, which play a major part 
in the appearance of the models. 


the organization of Friends of the 
Land, a “non-profit, non-partisan 
association for the conservation of 
soil, rain, and man.” Education is 
the chief aim of this group, but in 
its manifesto, traveling fellowships, 
assistance to foreign countries, and 
sponsorship of a World Conserva- 
tion Congress are planned. 


This unit, entitled ““An Unlearned 
Society,” is only a small part of the 
volume. Other selections vary from 
a movie script and set of Christmas 
stories to articles on cheat grass 
and farm ponds. 

There are poems written by folks 
from Minnesota, North Carolina, 
New York, and Texas, and there are 
stories about people—their farms, 
their hopes, and their troubles. 

One unit, “Other Lands,” tells of 
Japan, Palestine, South Africa, and 
England, giving the book a world- 
wide scope. 

(Continued on page 36) 





















































































































































































































































“CampusCartwheels” 
The Story of Kermis 


by Hal Nadler ‘53 
W HO isn’t trying to find an es- 


cape from the work and worry 
of classes and homework? Here is a 
formula that both male and female 
will endorse. “Mix three parts of 
entertainment with one part of 
work, add a pinch of talent, cover 
liberally with enthusiasm,” and you 
have all the elements of the Kermis 
Club. 

For those who are not familiar 
with this high-stepping organiza- 
tion, it is the dramatic society of 
the Ag and Home Ec schools. The 
main purpose of Kermis is to furn- 
ish fun for its members and to fur- 
ther rural drama. 

Historically speaking, the first 
few years after its found in 1913 
Kermis could not be correctly call- 
ed a club. A group of students got 
together once a year to plan a show 
to be presented during Farm and 
Home Week. The entertainment 
was more or less a variety show con- 
sisting of skits, monologues, and 
musical numbers. As years pro- 
gressed, the shows began to get out 
of hand, which brought a strong 
protest from spectators and particu- 
larly from the faculty. 

Then, in 1918, two plays of a 
more serious nature were presented. 
These plays became extremely pop- 
ular, and presentations continued 
for three or four more years. Then, 
for no apparent reason, Kermis dis- 
continued its plays and dropped en- 
tirely from sight. 

No Talent Then 

But Kermis was not far from the 
stage at Cornell. Its comeback took 
the form of a University Playwrit- 
ing contest, backed financially by 
the club’s savings accumulated in 
the few prosperous years before. 
Substantial prizes were offered, but 
the playwriting talent here was al- 
most nonexistent. Although the 
judges realized that none of the 
“masterpieces” were worthy of pro- 
duction, the prizes had to be given 
out. 

1929 marked the year when Ker- 
mis took over the sponsorship of the 
American Agriculturist’s state-wide 
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playwriting contest, which substan- 
tially increased the number and 
quality of plays submitted each 
year. The burden of supplying prize 
money was removed from Kermis 
through donations by Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau. This was a fortunate 
turn of events, since the financial 
status of the club had been on the 
decline. 

The mention of financial difficul- 
ties brings to mind an interesting 
story. During those early times 
when Kermis had a more serious 
dollar shortage tnan England today; 
the club treasurer, while going over 
the University Treasurer’s records 
in his accounting course, noticed a 
deposit of $2000 in the name of 
Kermis. After class he brought this 
to the attention of the faculty ad- 
viser of the club, and a closer check 
revealed that there had been an en- 
try by the University dating back 
to the early successful Farm and 
Home Week programs in Bailey 
Hall. 

During one of the shows, the 
treasuer of Kermis had made an 
agreement with Mr. Drummond, 
director of the Cornell Dramatic 
Club, stating that if he furnished his 
advice and aided in directing the 
play, he would receive all money 
remaining after expenses had been 
paid. Nobody had counted on the 
$2000 donation, but as far an any- 
one knows Mr. Drummond never 
did receive any of the profit. 
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It was not until 1930 that Ker- 
mis was organized into a club to 
promote rural drama under the 
sponsorship of the Ag Domecon 
Council. The playwriting contest 
was continued, but the club began 


a) 
to emphasize the production of plays 
on the campus and surrounding 
communities, 1948 marked the first 
road trip of a Kermis play, which 
was only a one-stop trip to Jackson- 
ville, N. Y., but it started a new 
trend for Kermis productions. 

Plans have been made to take this 
year’s variety show on a more ex- 
tensive road trip. Along with the 
Farm and Home Week shows, a 
Spring and Fall Production have 
become an annual event on the Up- 
per Campus. Talent for all the 
shows comes solely from the Ag 
and Home Ec schools and the qual- 
ity and popularity of their shows 
has been proven by the fact that 
Kermis is now one of the _ best- 
known organizations on the Hill. 

Today Kermis is entirely student- 
operated. In keeping with the mean- 
ing of its name, a festive Spring pic- 
nic has become an annual affair, for 
which all the members forget their 
studies for one day and reap the 
profits of the past year’s labor. Any 
earnings from the plays go towards 
improving the club and financing 
the picnic. 

Perhaps most of you have seen 
this year’s production and can judge 
for yourselves the kind of work and 
the amount of energy Kermis puts 
into its shows. If you have not yet, 
don’t let the opportunity pass. I 
think you will all agree that Kermis 
has a long and prosperous future to 
look forward to. 


Tur CorNELL COUNTRYMAN 












by Helen C. Abell, Grad. 


VERY Fall term the students in 
Statistics 111 out-gallop Gallop 
and out-rope Roper in rounding up 
a stray sample of student opinion at 
Cornell. The Machiavellian hand 
behind this enterprise is that of Dr. 
Frank A. Pearson, the man who did 
accurately predict the last Presi- 
dential election on the basis of his 
wide knowledge of the price level 
and its affect on economic and poli- 
tical life. 


Chief henchman for Dr. Pearson 
in handling this term project is his 
assistant Quentin M. West. 


Campus Patrol G-Men? 

This past Fall seventy students 
dreamed up a fifty question sched- 
ule covering topics ranging from 
opinions on dating, grades achieved 
and living expenses to whether or 
not the Campus Traffic Bureau op- 
erates on Junior G-Man principles. 

Each class member interviewed 
fifteen other students. A few schizo- 
phrenics saved energy by _inter- 
viewing themselves to meet the 
quota. The total number of stu- 
dent schedules taken was over one 
thousand. In the interests of “pure 
science”, it might be noted that 

























Lowest 
(60-69) 
Hours spent 
on study 
per WE 4... 24.5 
Number of 
visits to 
library weekly ........... 1.6 
Number of 
organizations 
student belongs 
to at Cornell ............... 1.6 
Movies per month 2.9 
Football games 
OE OE wicnsosmnnnninien 4.9 
Trips home per 
year at SCHOO] o.oo 3.6 


Hours of extra- 
curricular activity 
OE SOREN sancecsisaciemnicinne 
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The Pearson Poll — 


Three selected grade intervals, and average grade. 





problems of obtaining a random 
sample, validity, and_ reliability 
were left untouched in their pristine 
purity, As a result the Poll reflects 
chiefly Upper Campus opinion with 
a strong light on the juniors and 
seniors. However some schedules 
were collected from all years, in- 
cluding graduates, and from nearly 
all colleges on the campus. 


How Many Dates? 


Opinion on the number of dates a 
student should have a month and 
the money that should be spent per 
date has deep implications. In fact 
the little women holding the fort at 
Vetsburg better be prepared to cope 
with strong competition for their 
menfolk. It seems that the single 
women at Cornell have a yen for 8 
or 9 dates a month, on each of 
which about $3.40 should be spent. 
Heading for social disaster the 
single men (in spite of the 4:1 
ratio) think that about 5 to 6 dates 
a month each costing about $3.10 
will keep a co-ed happy. Riding to 
the rescue are the married male 
students. These sophisticates think 
that at least 6 to 7 dates a month 
at a cost of $3.60 per date is just 
about right. 


Grades came in for the majority 





Model Highest Average 
(70-79) (90-99) (79) 
20.2 28.4 21.9 
3.0 4.9 3.6 
a7 3.4 2.8 
3.0 1.8 2.7 
4.2 2.9 3.9 
4.8 2.8 4.4 
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of attention in analyzing the results 
of the Pearson Poll. It was found 
that the grades ranged from 60 to 
99 when grouped in categories of 
ten per interval. The lowest grade 
interval was thus 60-69, the highest 
was 90-99. Most of the students in- 
terviewed came within the 70-79 in- 
terval, The actual average grade 
for undergraduates was about 79. 
Graduates had an average grade 
around 82. These grades have been 
correlated with several factors as 
shown in the chart below. 


Study Hard! 


This tabulation indicates that the 
factors closely or positively asso- 
ciated with high grades among the 
students interviewed are hours of 
study, visits to the library and mem- 
bership in several organizations. 
The factors associated with lower 
grades seem to be attendance at 
football games, movie attendance, 
trips home during the school year, 
and to some extent extra-curricular 
activities. 

The Poll showed that graduate 
students were almost exclusively in 
the high grade groups. This showed 
up all through the answers on the 
survey, and may have given a 
slight bias to the results. One item 
where this shows up is in answer: 
to the question of what salary is 
expected after graduation. Grad 
students expect about $4000. Home 
Economics students expect about 
$2500. The over-all average of ex- 
pected salary is about $3000. 

The term is over. The student 
reports and papers are all handed 
in. The I.B.M. machines in Warren 
Hall can slowly return to normal 
and the Statistics class 111 is slowly 
recovering. They have come to Cor- 
nell, they have participated in a 
Pearson Poll, they have lived! 
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Introducing 


TODDY FRIZZELL 


“Toddy” Frizzell is making head- 
lines Farm and Home Week as the 
Home Economics Student Chair- 
man. Her job has been to appoint 
and now to direct the work of five 
sub-committees, each of which is 
providing some service to Farm and 
Home Week visitors. She has used 
her two and a half years at Cornell 
well in preparing for its responsibil- 
ity. 
A Home Economics major with 
an eye toward extension, Toddy 
naturally followed through the rec- 
ord she achieved in Charleston 
High School over in New Hamp- 
shire. There she was active in 4-H 
work, in 1946: winning the state 
dairy foods demonstration contest 
and in 1947 attending the National 
4-H Club Congress at Chicago. 

In the fall of 1947, Toddy enter- 
ed Cornell as a freshman. During 
that year she was a member of the 
WSGA House of Representatives, 
the Congregational Church youth 
group, and the Home Economics 
Club, She also sang in the Sage 
Choir. 

During her Sophomore year she 
sailed for the Yacht Club, decor- 
ated for YASNY, and bowled on the 
Risley Bowling Team. That year 
she also joined Chi Omega soror- 
ity. This, her junior year, tops the 
others because we now find that 
Toddy is a leader in all the groups 
of which she is a member. She is 
secretary of the church group, ser- 
vice chairman of Home Economics 


Club, Senior member of YASNY 
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and house manager of Chi Omega. 

In view of Toddy’s activities and 
high scholastic standing her recent 
bid to Omicron Nu is only natural 
and it seems that the Home Eco- 
nomics honorary society has placed 
its bid wisely. 

We noticed that Toddy was knit- 
ting as we talked. Her smile gave 
her away in response to a query 
as to whom the sweater was for. 
“He can even skate backwards!” 
she exclaimed. M.J.S. 


JANE WIGSTEN 


Cornell was not new to Jane Wig- 
sten when she arrived on campus 
from Horseheads, Chemung County 
New York. Her parents, uncles, and 
sister and brother in law are all Cor- 
nell graduates and she has two cou- 
sins on Campus now. 

It did not take Jane long to be- 
come a part of the upper campus 
activities. In her freshman year, 
she was elected to the staff of the 
CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, later 
becoming one of its associate editors. 
Elected representative-at-large to 
the Ag-Domecon Council, she serv- 
ed for two years, holding the job of 
secretary during her junior year. 

Jane has not limited her activities 
to the upper campus. In her fresh- 
man year she pledged Sigma Kappa 
and also joined the Westminister 
society. In her Sophomore year, she 
sang in the Sage Choir. CURW has 


also been an outlet for her energy 


FARM AND HOME WEEK BARN DANCE 


and she is now on its Public Affairs 
committee and Student Board. 
Jane acted as a V.P. during her 
junior and senior years. She is a 
member of the Senior Class Council 
and Senior Election Committee. 
While participating in activities 
Jane has not at all disregarded 
studies. Last spring she was elected 
to membership in Omicron Nu, the 
national honorary home economics 
society, and Pi Lambda Theta. 
Jane has used her summers to 
broaden her education and to gain 
experience toward her vocation, She 
worked as a counsellor at a 4-H 
camp following her freshman year 
and last year attended school at the 
University of Maryland. Two sum- 
mers ago, Jane joined the Westmin- 
ister student group on a trip to 
Europe where she worked at a Ger- 
man student camp and traveled in 
Belgium, Holland and France. 
Extension teaching is Jane’s ma- 
jor field of study. Last fall, she lived 
in the Home Ec apartments and did 
practice home demonstration work 
in Ontario County. When she grad- 
uates this June, Jane will no doubt 
take a job as a home demonstration 
agent, “preferably in a rural area.” 


D.S. 
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BOB PLAISTED 

Bob Plaisted’s connection with 
agriculture started early in life on 
the family dairy farm in Canisteo, 
Steuben County. Growing up with 
dairying, Bob, while still intending 
to stay with agriculture, has found 
his field in vegetable breeding and 
not with the cows. Now nearly at 
the end of his undergraduate days, 
he is planning to enter the Uni- 
versity of California in the fall to 
work for advanced degrees. 

Bob has perhaps an ideal back- 
ground for scientific work in agri- 
culture because he will always carry 
with him close contacts with farm 
life that give well-aimed direction 
to research efforts. 

Bob has maintained a high schol- 
astic standing during his four years 
at Cornell but not at all to the ex- 
clusion of a balanced college life. 
We recall that as a freshman he was 
selected for the Danforth scholar- 
ship, a two week stay at Camp 
Miniwanca in Michigan. He holds a 
Carl Ladd scholarship and has been 
elected to Phi Kappa Phi, a schol- 
astic honorary. Bob’s well rounded 
life includes religion, with his inter- 
ests running to CURW student 
faculty committee and the Board 
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of Junior Deacons of the downtown 
Baptist church. 

In student government, Bob was 
twice elected to Ag-Domecon, serv- 
ing as treasurer in 1948-49 and pre- 
sently as chairman of the rules 
committee, The Officers Club and 
Alpha Zeta, honorary ag fraternity, 
round out his college life. With 
these achievements, it was only 
natural that he should be elected to 
Ho-Nun-De-Kah last spring. 

And finally, a telling of Bob’s life 
at Cornell calls for the introduction 
of Ellen Overbaugh, Home Eco- 
nomics junior who is very much a 
part of plans for the future. 


D.R. 


DAN BARNHART 

Down in Ulster County, near 
Stone Ridge, there is a fertile val- 
ley filled with prosperous farms. 
The keepers of this little garden 
spot in the Catskills are hardy farm 
people with all the love of hard 
work, the thriftiness and the ingen- 
uity of their Dutch ancestors. One 
of this valley’s products is Dan 
Barnhart. 

The valley folks have discovered 
that this husky fellow, with the 
ever-pleasant greeting and remark- 
able ability to remember people and 
their names, is a hard worker. The 
Ulster County Christian Endeavor 
Union harnessed him to their presi- 
dency. The Ulster-Sullivan-Orange, 
tricounty Holstein Club put him to 
work on their 4-H calf selection 
committee. And so it went, when 
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there was a job to do, they called 
on Dan. 

Dan came to Cornell in February 
of 1947, and it wasn’t long before 
the upper campus began to feel 
his weight at the wheel. He hasn’t 
been a “glory boy” but, when there 
has been a job to be done, campus 
organizations have gone to Dan 
Barnhart. Grange, 4-H, Round-Up, 
Ag-Domecon, Ho - Nun - De - Kah, 
Wesleyan, Countryman—all have 
drawn upon his ability. He was as- 
sistant steward of the Cornell 
Grange for two years and is treas- 
urer of Ag-Domecon this year. 
Early in his college career he served 
on S.C.M. deputation teams, 

For example, in the year 1947- 
48, Dan went with a team to West 
Groton to work with the rural 
youth in the community parish. 

After graduation next February, 
Dan will return to the home farm 
and join his father in a junior part- 
nership on their 160 acre dairy 
farm acquired twelve years ago. 
Then the sixty-three Holsteins can 
benefit from the knowledge he has 
absorbed as a major in an hus and 
from the business sense acquired as 
advertising manager of the Coun- 
tryman. 

We know that Dan has learned 
a great deal more at Cornell than 
what is found in books. We know 
that he is building a background of 
experience that, coupled with his 
unbelievable capacity for work, will 
put him high in the ranks of farm 


leaders. W.P. 
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Farm and Home Week 1950... . 





THE SHOW ! 


One of the big events scheduled 
for Farm and Home Week this year 
is the annual Student’s Fitting and 
Showmanship Contest sponsored by 
the Roundup Club. With Warren 
Wigsten as manager and Dick Dar- 
ley as assistant manager, the show 
will open at 10:30 A.M. on Thurs- 
day, March 23. Twenty-six classes 
of the various types of livestock will 
be featured and 125 students are ex- 
pected to participate in showing 
the animals, An outstanding panel 
of judges has been invited to judge 
the events. They are as follows: 
Dairy Cattle, John Dewey; Sheep, 
Robert Stevely; Swine, Joe King; 
Beef Cattle, Richard Hamilton; and 
Horses, Myron Fuerst. Prizes do- 
nated by many nationally known 
livestock organizations will be 
awarded to the students who have 
done the best job of fitting and 
training animals for the show. A 
grand champion award will be made 
in each division. Two of last year’s 
winners, Claire Ferguson and Ward 
McMillan are in charge of the sheep 
and swine divisions respectively for 
this year’s show. Dwight Miller will 
handle the horse division, Dave 
Gibson is the manager of the dairy 
and Harry Schwarzweller, the beef 
cattle entries. 

An added attraction will be the 
Dairymaid Contest, open to all 
coeds. First prize will go to the girl 
who milks the greatest amount in 
two minutes. “Any contestant found 
slipping stones into her pail to in- 
crease weight will be disqualified,” 
reports Phil Davis and _ Steve 
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Featuring... 






THE DANCE! 


For the first time since the war 
the Annual Farm and Home Week 
Dance will be held in Barton Hall. 
Sponsoring the dance is the Ag- 
Domecon Council, student govern- 
ing body on the Ag and Home Eco- 
nomics campuses, in cooperation 
with the Older Rural Youth Pro- 
gram. 

According to Chairman John Tal- 
mage '52, “youngsters between the 
ages of eight and 80 are invited to 
come and exhibit their agility.” 
Plenty of seating facilities have been 
provided for those who wish to 
watch. 


Barton Hall Round and 


Thursday Night 


Featuring ... 


Student Livestock Showman- 


Thursday 


back 

“champion dairymaid” title in the Round- 

Up Club sponsored “Dairymaid Contest” 

held at 5 p.m. Thursday, March 23rd in 
the judging pavilion. 


top contenders, goes after the 


Rounds, dairymaid 


charge. 


experts in 





FARM AND HOME WEEK BARN DANCE 





The Woodhull Boys, well known 
Elmira square dance orchestra and 
RCA Victor recording artists, will 
provide the music for the event. 
The dance will start at 8 p.m. 
Thursday, March 23 and continue 
until 12. 

On the dance committee with Tal- 
mage are Jim Colby ’50 and Mar- 
garet Bailey ’52. Phil Davis ’50 is 
in charge of advertising, Dan Barn- 
hart ’51 concessions, Lester Howard 
°50 tickets, and Ed Kinne and Alice 
Halsey, chaperones. 


THE GRANGE ! 
A Special Meeting 


A special Farm and Home Week 
meeting of the Cornell Grange will 
be held in Warren Seminar, March 
21 at 8 p.m. Henry D. Sherwood, 
Master of the New York State 
Grange, will be the guest speaker. 
John MacAbee ’50 is Master of the 


Grange here on campus. 
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WGY TO BROADCAST 
FARM PROGRAM 
FROM CORNELL CAMPUS 


G. W. Givens, Supervisor of Pub- 
licity and Promotion for radio sta- 
tion WGY Schenectady, and Merle 
Galusha, recently appointed Super- 
visor of Farm Broadcasting for the 
station will be among the Farm and 
Home Week guests on March 20 
and 21. The regular “Farm Paper 
of the Air” broadcast from 12:30 
to 1:00 P.M. daily over WGY will 
be presented direct from the cam- 
pus over a wire from the WHCU 
studios, and will feature a descrip- 
tion of events taking place on those 
days in the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics. 


Square Dance 
8 P. M. 


ship Contest 


10:30 - 5:30 


Petitions Now Available 
For Ag-Domecon Elections; 
Deadline April 5th 


Elections to Ag-Domecon Coun- 
cil, representative body of the stu- 
dents in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, are scheduled to be held the 
week of April 10th, At that time ap- 
proximately 30 students will be 
elected, the exact number to be de- 
termined on the basis of propor- 
tional representation. 

Petitions are now available for 
candidates to fill out and can be 
picked up in the main lobby of Mar- 
tha Van Rensselaer Hall or in the 
Office of Resident Instruction in 
Roberts Hall. Deadline for petitions 
is April 5th at 12 noon. 

Chairman of the elections com- 
mittee is Earl Wilde ’50, Also on the 
committee are Mildred Buso, Les- 
ter Howard, and Ellen Forbes all 
class of °50. 
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Officers of the Student A.S.A.E. Bottom 
row, left to right: Bob Andrews ’51, Pete 
Knapp ’51. Top row: Peter Monkmeyer 
’52, John Peterson ’50, and John Layer ’51. 


A.S.A.E. Features 
Exhibit, Door Prize 


The Student Branch of the Amer- 
ican Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers will have a bigger and better 
exhibit in the engineering lab this 
year for Farm and Home Week. 
With experience gained from last 
year’s exhibit and a larger and more 
convenient location, the boys with 
the hammers and wrenches are 
striving to put on an exhibit that 
no one should miss seeing. 

Again they will attract visitors 
with a free door prize. Some 
dairyman will receive the vacuum 
milk can hoist given to the club by 
the DeLaval Separator Company. 

The exhibit is highlighted by a 
scale model pole barn, complete 
with milking parlor. This model 
shows the details of pole construc- 
tion and the arrangements of the 
pen stable units. A poultry house 
constructed on the same scale will 
also be on display. A parade of farm 
machinery and _ tractors includes 
models of various machines donated 
by several machinery companies. 
Running water will be featured in 
the scale model farm pond and 
drainage section of the exhibit and 
electricity will keep things moving 
at a rapid pace throughout. After 
visiting the exhibit you should 
know how Ag Engineering makes 
your farmstead a better place to 
live and work. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Memo to Ag-Domecon.. . 


A Lesson From 


The Good Old Days 


Fok the possible good of the Ag- 

Domecon and for the historical 
edification of students and visitors 
alike, let us briefly quote plans for 
activities sponsored by the 1921 
“Ag Association”, the Ag-Domecon 
of its day, 

‘The entertainment committee— 
has announced the schedule for the 
rest of the Ag Assemblies this year.” 

The next will be in the nature of 
a “song fest” and will be led by 
Mr. Cass Whitney of the Rural 
Social Organization department. 
The other programs for the year 
are: 

“Musical Night—in Bailey Hall if 
possible, Tuesday, Jan. 17.” 

“Ladies night, entertainment by 
the girls in Home Economics, Tues- 
day, February 21.” 

‘Address by President Farrand, 
Tuesday, March 21.” 

“Stunt program, Tuesday, April 
18, entertained by the Masque, 
Glee Club, Hebs-Sa, Helios, Savage 
Club, and others, maybe.” 

And last but not least a “Barbe- 
que, Tuesday, May 10, assisted by 
the departmental clubs.” 

Can Ag-Domecon do some of the 
things that the Ag Association spon- 
sored so successfully 30 years ago? 

It seems to us that any organiza- 
tion, coming up with the right ap- 
proach, can tackle this big over- 
grown monster of a campus of ours 
and entice it to enjoy such programs 
as students attended and enjoyed 
years ago. Perhaps these ideas would 
work and perhaps not. 

The main idea at any rate is for 
all of us, if we are at all interested 
and think there is a place for stu- 
dent government on a college cam- 
pus, to come up with suggestions as 
to how Ag-Domecon can grow in 
importance in the eyes of ag and 
home economics students. 

“Tt ‘ain‘t’ what is used to be”, 
that’s clear enough. We wonder if 
some of the students who will be 
getting elected to the 1950 Coun- 
cil won’t pledge themselves to bring 
back some of the good old days to 
the Cornell campus. 


W.M.W. 
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FILUMMNOTCE 9%. 


FEBRUARY ‘50 

So your're almuni now! And what 
are you February grads doing with 
yourselves? Some of the folks who 
knew you at Cornell might like to 
glance through here and find out 
what opportunities you found. 

Robert Stronach and _ Donald 
Marlatt are capitalizing on human 
desires. Bob is in the ice cream de- 
partment of Dominican Dairies, 
Ltd., Montreal, and Don is manu- 
facturing ice cream for Cornell’s 
dairy department, 

Several others beside Don are 
staying around Ithaca. Richard 
Knowles is building his own busi- 
ness, a restaurant, just outside of 
Cornell. Paul Weaver is in the Ag. 
Ec. department doing marketing re- 
search, while Charles Wolf is in Ex- 
tension Service with the Ag. En- 
gineering department. John Kupka 
is doing research work for the Ag. 
Ec. department and plans on grad- 
uate work next fall. 

Speaking of graduate students, 
there are several from the 111 Feb- 
ruary grads. Robert Kelley, Ed- 
ward Knapp, Walter Lankenau, 
Warren Lockwood, and Ralph Smal- 
ley are working for their Masters. 
Roger Ming, William Mahney, Rog- 
er Walter, and Albert Pierce are 
working in Rural Education. Jon 
Bjornsson, from Iceland, is a grad 


John Mellor ’50 who is now doing gradu- 
ate work in Agricultural Economics at 
Cornell. 
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student in Floriculture and Orna- 
mental Horticulture, Lucas Calpuo- 
zos in Plant Science, Mike Ceponis 
in Plant Pathology, and Mrs. Zlata 
Demerec Dayton in Plant Breeding. 
Arthur Huvan is in Entomology, 


John Mellor in Ag. Ec., Larry Schaf- 


felin Nutrition, and Chester Mapes 
in Housing & Design. An adult 
special student in Education is 
John Koska, 

Some students are working for 
their degrees at other universities. 
Ronald Ward is doing graduate 


John Dewey °48 recently took over the 
job of Editor of the Ayrshire Digest in 
Brandon, Vermont. John will be back 
during Farm and Home Week to judge 
the dairy division of the Showmanship 
Contest. 

work in Zoology at the University of 
Chicago, Edwin Millard is also at 
Chicago, Richard Etter is at Louis- 
iana State University. Norman Pot- 
ter has a fellowship in Bacteriology 
and Dairy Industry at Iowa State, 
Ray McAllister, Jr., has a teaching 
assistantship and is working in 
Geology at University of Illinois, 
and George Stretsinger has an as- 
sistantship at Indiana University. 

Two men are 4-H club assistant 
agents, Cobert Le Munyan in Nas- 
sau County, L. I., and David 
Barnes, headquarters unknown. 
Harry Smith and William Smith are 
with the G.L.F. as are Arthur Buch- 
holz, Jr. and Robert Scannell, who 
are working in feed retail stores, 
and James Overfield, who is in the 
egg division. 

We would expect many of the 
grads to be working on farms, and 
so they are, Wilbur Aikens has a job 
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as herdsman on a farm in Scotsville, 
but the owner has just sold the 
farm, so he’ll be looking for another 
job soon. Ken Bovard is herdsman 
on a commercial hog farm in Iowa, 
Mike Phillips has the same position 
on a farm at Skaneateles, and Wi- 
liam Strub is herdsman on a Coble- 
skill farm. 

John Robinson and Robert Rob- 
imson, cousins, are working at the 
home duck farm on Long Island, 
Hugh Oakley is running the home 
farm in Freehold, N, J., Lorraine 
Weber is home in Astoria, Oregon, 
and Lindsay Trerise is also on the 
home farm. 

Many Ag students have found 
teaching vocational agriculture a 
very nice job, and the graduates of 
this class are no exceptions. Harvey 
Gaylord, Jr., is now a special stu- 
dent here, but, beginning July 1, 
will be teaching in Onondaga Val- 
ley Central School. George Bayer 
is teaching in New Paltz, in the 
Hudson Valley, Walter Bruska is in 
Ithaca High School, Warren Giles at 
Deposit Central School, and Roland 
Masters is at Middleville. 

A great portion of graduates are 
in business. Philip Allen is working 
for Stimming, a Cornellian, in his 
Ithaca florist business, and Paul 

(Continued on page 3+) 
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Inger Molmen ’49 married Dick Gilbert 

in September. The Gilberts are living in 

Syracuse where Dick works as a Civil 
Engineer. 
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Constant ESSO Research Aids the Farmer 


The huge new Esso building at Linden, New Jersey, pictured AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS 
above is one of the world’s most modern petroleum research are offered free subscriptions to the 
laboratories, where Esso engineers and technicians are con- reguarly published ESSO FARM 
stantly seeking ways to make farming easier, better, more scat itieiiiciamaad desinelamitaans 
profitable. Here, new ESSO Products and uses are being devel- earn enn ee 
oped and tested in co-operation with state farm experiment Silda) tas aan Pras Mais 4h ten 
stations to meet problems and improve farming. 51st St., New York 19, N. Y. 


on modern farming methods. Write 


HIGH-QUALITY products for 
MODERN farming You can depend on 


Esso Extra Motor Oil 
Esso Extra Gasoline 
Essolube HD Motor Oil 
Esso Tractor Fuel 


Esso Weed Killer 35 PRODUCTS 


and many other 


Esso Farm Products 


ESSO STANDARD Ol COMPAN Y 
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Has An Answer 


Everyone likes to hear about 
something new, especially if it has 
been made expressly for them. 
Here’s the story of a brand new or- 
ganization—an organization formed 
expressly for young adults. 

A few years ago the State Ex- 
tension Service realized that young 
rural adults (those between the age 
of eighteen and thirty) have spe- 
cial problems that they could be 
helped with. But somebody had to 
help them. With funds provided by 
the Bankhead-Flannagan Act, the 
Extension Service set up the Older 
Rural Youth program. 


The Aims of ORY 

L, R. Simons, New York State 
Director of Extension, has effective- 
ly outlined the purpose of Older 
Rural Youth. In a circular to his 
staff he stated that the major aims 
are “to stimulate young men and 
women to clarify their objectives 
and to acquire desirable knowledge 
and skill in farming and homemak- 
ing; to provide opportunity for 
study and discussion of current 
economic, social, and family prob- 
lems; to provide counsel in the sel- 
ection of a life’s work in agricul- 
ture, homemaking, and related vo- 
cations; to provide leadership ex- 
perience and training; and to as- 
sist in making satisfactory social 
adjustments.” These aims are being 
fulfilled through the efforts of coun- 
ty agents and others who are work- 
ing with them. 

In our state the Extension Agents 


of Older Rural Youth help the 


by Conrad Oliven ‘53 


members plan demonstrations, se- 
cure delegates to their activities, 
and arrange for local group meet- 
ings, tours, and training schools. 
Two extension agents have made 
themselves popular by training 
youth in folk dancing, music, 
games, and contests. New York 
state youth also have the leader- 
ship of specialists in agricultural 
economics, conservation, family re- 
lations, home economics, and rural 
sociology. 

The Extension Program for Older 
Rural Youth is both large and far- 
reaching, but it does not attempt to 
tackle the whole job of helping 
America’s youth. Churches, farm 
organizations, clubs, and_ lodges 
have taken an active part in youth 


programs in past years. An an- 
nual conference called Rural Youth 
of the United States of America is 
attempting to bring the existing 
Rural Youth Groups together for 
closer cooperation. There is good 
reason for closer cooperation, for, 
as Merle Thomas observed at the 
last national conference: “If we ex- 
change a quarter with someone else, 
we still each have a quarter; but if 
we exchange an idea with someone 
else, we each have two ideas.” 


Program for F & HW 


If you want to learn more about 
Older Rural Youth, attend the spe- 
cial program planned for March 23 
of Farm and Home Week. In Bailey 
Hall a group of noted educators will 
discuss “The Future of Family Life 
in America.” Following this, a panel 
discussion, “Achievements During 
1949,” will be presented by young 
adults and faculty. 


If you become interested in Older 
Rural Youth, tell someone else 
about it. Remember, everyone likes 
to hear about something new, 


We will try to do our part to make your stay in Ithaca pleasant 


by serving you 


TASTY, DELUXE DINNERS 


AT MODERATE PRICES 


The College Spa 


Your host — Peter Atsedes 
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East State Street 
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ier, and better bred than ever. 

Northeastern hatcheries are turning 
out chicks that can grow bigger faster, 
and that as layers can produce 20 per 
cent more eggs than the birds of 15 years 
ago. Breeding does it. 


poe chicks are stronger, health- 








knowledge has advanced right 
along with breeding. Feed scientists have 
learned what these chicks need to bring 
out the growth and vitality that is bred 
into them. All this knowledge goes into 


G.L.F. Chick Starter. 


Feed 



































Chicks Must Grow Rapidly 
Nature intended chickens to develop 
rapidly in the early weeks of their lives. 
During this period, the average chick has 
the capacity to grow in weight from 1% 
ounces to 14% pounds or more. To do this, 


chicks need a high amount of energy. 
This energy is furnished to the chicks 


by the combustion of certain feed nutri- 
ents during digestion and allows the 
chicks to make more efficient use of the 
other feed nutrients. 


Start Them 
Right With... 





Chick Starter 


The Right Feed For The Best Chicks 


High Efficiency Starter 


The efficiency of G.L.F. Starter Mash 
makes it possible to produce more pounds 
of growth per pound of feed used. Here 
are more reasons why G.L.F. Chick Star- 
ter gives outstanding results in growing 
pullets. 


Protein—Tests have established 20 per 
cent as the right protein level for start- 
ing baby chicks. G.L.F. Starter Mash con- 
tains the correct quantity 


and a very 















G.L.F. Growing Mash 


| Raising pullets at low cost is particularly | 
| important this year. Feed makes up 50 to 

60 per cent of the cost of growing birds. 
One of the most important ways of cutting 
feed costs is to change to G.L.F. Growing | 
| Mash at eight weeks of age. Lower cost 

Growing Mash can be fed at this time | 
because growing chicks no longer need the 








concentrated nutrients they receive in 
| G.L.F. Chick Starter. A complete list of 
chick needs including grit and litter, feed- 
ers, fountains and brooders is now being 
carried by G.L.F. Service Agencies. 
































You Ever Had... 


closely watched quality protein for growth 
insurance. 


A.P.F.—G.L.F. Chick Starter contains 
enough high quality animal protein to 
supply all the A.P.F. needed in natural 
form. 


Manuiacturing— Three G. L. F. Mills 
strategically located and equipped with 
up-to-date machinery keep mixing costs 
low and insure proper distribution of food 
ingredients. Laboratories manned by 
nutrition chemists closely guard Chick 
Starter to see that it comes up to speci- 
fications for minerals, vitamins, proteins 
and fats needed for good chick growth. 


Loeal Service—More than 600 communi- 
ties in New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania keep G. L. F. supplies close to 
the farm. The quick day-to-day move- 
ment of Chick Starter from the Mills as- 
sure a steady supply of fresh mixed feed. 








Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 


Terrace Hill, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Dean W. A. Hagan 


“College of Veterinary Medicine” 


Very much a part of Farm and 
Home Week is the College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine. Dean Hagan recent- 
ly returned from a tour of many of 
the Veterinary Colleges across the 
nation where he studied facilities 
and practices in operation. 


Professor Brownell 








Back To Europe 


Professor Stanley J. Brownell, 
Cornell University dairy cattle 
breeding expert, left for Germany 
March 15 to set up a system of arti- 
ficial breeding organizations 
throughout the Western Zone. 

A former chief of livestock and 
meats with the American Military 
Berlin from 1946 
to 1947, Professor Brownell is re- 
turning to Europe at the request 
of the present German Government 
in cooperation with ECA. He has 
been granted a six-month ieave of 
absence to complete the organiza- 
tion of 11 central insemination sta- 
tions. 


Government in 


Professor Brownell hopes to at- 
tend several international agricul- 
tural Europe this 
spring in addition to his administra- 
tive work in Germany. According 
to his present plans, he will aid the 
Germans in purchasing bulls and 
organizing and promoting the breed- 
ing project. He will work on gene- 
tics, organization, and other tech- 
nical problems with German, Swiss, 


conferences in 


When YOU’RE At Farm and Home Week 
We’re Just One Hill Away! 


Visit us while you’re at Cornell for Farm & Home 
Week. We'd like to have you see our modern hatch- 
ery while we’re hatching in greater quantities than 
ever before our farm proved strains of Red Rock 
Crosses and White Leghorns — a million last year. 


We’re just one hill away — on West Hill. Take the 
Mecklenburg Road — Hector Street — and watch for 
our sign near the city limits. 


A special welcome for Bob Marshall’s 1938 Col- 
lege of Agriculture classmates. But everyone interested 
in our poultry operation is welcome. Come and see us. 


Marshall Brothers Hatchery 


Mecklenburg Road 


Phone 9082 
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Ithaca, N. Y. 





Dutch, Belgian and Danish experts. 

A member of the extension staff 
at Cornell since 1929, Professor 
Brownell has had charge of the or-- 
ganization and extension work in 
New York’s artificial breeding pro- 
eram since its start in 1938. 


UP TO US 
(Continued from page 7) 

on its way. That there is a better 
way is only a matter of opinion af- 
ter ali, and here is something that 
is no longer a matter of opinion or 
of editorials. In less than two years 
we will be studying within its walls. 
We welcome all students to come 
and enjoy the facilities which our 
splendid new library will have to 


offer. 
BRANNAN RESULTS 


Our venture into the world of 
national affairs brought much com- 
ment but little action. Does every- 
one on the Ag campus who read 
that piece, believe it? We doubt 
that very much, and want to ask 
that any opposing opinions accom- 
panied by your solution be express- 
ed in a letter to us. 
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. itcanbe WORTH 
real MONEY to 
, YOU to Switch to 
m iW this shiny NEW 


MILKER= 


A machine that ee AUTOMATICALLY what other machines have to be 
he a d to do will save you TIME as we = s LABOR. Surge teat c cp s don’ reep 
- give you SAFE « mi nilkin ng. A bigger, newer, seamless pail that i n easier 
to » kee ep clean. Let us show and tell a ae t the SURGE MILKER aa how w« 
back it up wi ith genuine expert SURGE SERVICE at all times and anywhere 


BABSON BROS. CO. of New York 
842 W. Belden Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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GET AWAY FROM 
CROWDED CAMPUS 


Armour Quiz ... Test your knowledge! 


If you answer these questions correctly you have a high 


I. Q.—as far as cattle raising and beef packing are 
concerned. 


EATING PLACES 


Questions 


1. How much of an average beef steer “on the hoof”’ is 


: O 


2. Beef animal dressing percentages vary with age, sex, 
finish, and other factors. Which of the following is the 
closest range of dressing percentages of beef animals? 


— ai = 
|_| 40-70% [| | 30-60% [ |] 48-65% 


45% 55% L ] 


J 


63% 


a 


EXCELLENT FOOD 
3. The short loin, source of the best steaks, is about what 
percent of a beef carcass? 


Osx O* 
4. The hide from a $200 steer is worth approximately how 
much? (When sold by the packer). 
|] $5 (C] sa [] 


1. The average beef steer has a dressing percentage of 
about 55%. 


2. The correct answer is 48-65%. Top quality beef steers 
shrunk out for show, may yield 70%. 


3. Only 9% of a beef carcass is short loin. 
4. About $15. 


eV aCe tas Union Stock Yards ¢ Chicago 9, Illinois 


AND COMPANY 


14% [ ] 18% oe 


AT 


Sheldon Court 
Cafeteria 


$68 


Answers 


414 College Ave. 
John J. Smith, Prop. 


Farm And Home Week for— 
LATE FARM INFORMATION 


Empire Stockyards for— 


TOP LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Just as Cornell’s Farm and Home Week was competitive bidding at auction. 


organized to furnish late information to farmers 
and homemakers, Empire Livestock Marketing Co- 
operative was organized by five leading farm or- 
ganizations to guarantee high quality livestock 
marketing services for farmers in this area. 

If you have livestock to sell and are not using 
Empire Stockyards, here are some of the reasons 
you should: 

1. Slaughter livestock is weighed and sold by 
the pound over livestock scales that are tested regu- 
larly. 

2. Empire does not buy livestock from farmers 
and dealers; therefore, cannot and does not specu- 
late in livestock. Empire does attract good buyers 
who pay top market prices for your livestock by 


B: 


4. 


Empire charges everyone the same rate of 
commission at the same market. 

Payment is made promptly. Checks can be 
picked up at the sale. Those not called for are 


mailed. 

5. Empire Stockyards are clean. Each market 
is disinfected weekly. 

6. Empire prices are published regularly 
through the press and over the air, within a few 
hours of the close of each sale. 

7. An advisory committee made up of live- 
stock farmers from the area served by each market 
helps Empire keep its feet on the ground and render 
the kind of service desired by the farmers them- 
selves. 


SIX MARKETS IN NEW YORK STATE 


SERVING NORTHEASTERN FARMERS 
BATH 
SALE EVERY THURSDAY 


GOUVERNEUR 
SALE EVERY TUESDAY 


CALEDONIA 
SALE EVERY TUESDAY 
ARGYLE 
SALE EVERY WEDNESDAY 


GREENE 
SALE EVERY WEDNESDAY 
ONEONTA 
SALE EVERY THURSDAY 


Empire Livestock Marketing Cooperative 


. a farmers’ organization, owned by farmers through their cooperatives and operated under policies established by the 
sponsoring organizations: New York State Grange, New York State Farm Bureau Federation, Producers Cooperative 
Commission Association (Buffalo), Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange. 
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CHALLENGE 


to Farmin 
in the 1950's 


aes 
a 


~~ 


@ Never underestimate the value of manure in livestock 
farming. Ten years from now, when you tear the last 
calendar page from the decade of the 1950's, the size of 
your bank account may well be determined by the ton- 
nage of manure you have spread on your farm. 

For manure is truly a “magic” fertilizer. Well managed, 
it can return to the soil 75% of the plant foods that 
nourished your crops. Even more important, it can put 
new life into your land by adding organic matter for 
better tilth...greater water - holding capacity... higher 
soil temperature...easier root penetration—all of which 
make your “good earth” better, less subject to erosion, 
more productive, and more profitable. 

To help you meet the challenge of better farming in 
the 1950’s, modern, rubber-tired tractor spreaders like 
this will take a load off your muscles...will make your 
job of loading and spreading faster, easier, and more 
resultful. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


The features you want most in a spreader—easy loading, easy hitching, 
even spreading and long service—are combined in Case spreaders, both 
the popular T6 and the new, still larger T8 (shown at top). The hip-high 
box takes some of the lift out of loading; the self-raising hitch takes a/? of 
the lift out of hitching, allows tractor a running start during get-away. 
Steady apron travel gives even spread; beaters and widespread give thor- 
ough shredding. Like a// Case equipment, both spreaders are built for 


many years of good service. 
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An account of the New York State Extension Service 





For those who know country life is best 





LAND FOR THE FAMILY: dA Guide to Country Living. By A. F. 
Gustafson, E. V. Hardenburg, E. Y. Smith, and Jeanette B. McCay. 
Everyone who is enthusiastic about living in the country should own 
this practical and beautifully iliustrated guide to the arts of successful 
country life, Soil characteristics and management; fruit and vegetable 
gardening; production of milk, meat, poultry, and eggs; methods of 
canning, freezing, and preserving the home-grown food supply—all 


these topics and many more are covered. 


aes pp., ulus. Text edition, $3.00. 


HANDBOOK OF NATURE-STUDY. By Anna Botsford Comstock. 
Now in its twenty-fourth edition, this classic work has brought an 
awareness of the natural world to hundreds of thousands of youngsters 
and adults. If your children ask questions you can’t answer about the 
insects, salamanders, and flowers they find; if they are curious about 
the habits of the small animals and birds they see; if they are interested 
in water forms, the night skies, and the seasons—then buy them the 


Handbook of Nature-Study. 957 pp., over 1000 illus. T ext edition, $4.50. 


AMERICAN BIRD SONGS. Recorded by the Albert R, Brand Bird 
Song Foundation, Laboratory of Ornithology, Cornell University. The 
songs of seventy-two American birds, recorded in their native fields, 
gardens, woods, and prairies, come to your living room in this album of 
six ten-inch, double-faced, vinylite records. Each feathered performer 
is identified by an announcer, Descriptive circular on request. 


Postpaid, $8.50. 


COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO., INC., ITHACA, N. Y. 
















THE PEOPLE’S COLLEGES: A History of the New York State Ex- 
tension Service in Cornell University and the State: 1876-1948. By 
Ruby Green Smith. The story of Cornell’s signal success in the field of 
extra-mural education is documented in this study by Mrs. Smith, who 
has contributed so much to that success, Those who have known and 
participated in the extension programs of the New York State College 
of Agriculture, the New York State College of Home Economics, the 
New York State Veterinary College and the New York State School of 


Industrial and Labor Relations will want to own this book. 


612 pages, illus. $.475. 






CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS, ITHACA, N. Y. 
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H. E.' Babcock 
“Old Home Week” 


(Continued from page 9) 

sity itself which is a result of having 
several thousand farm men and 
women descend on it for a week. 
I am sure — and I am in a position 
to know—that Cornell, and I mean 
the whole University, is today a 
much more useful and serviceable 
institution than it would be were it 
not for Farmers’ Week. 

It’s a healthy thing to bring an 
agricultural professor face to face 
with his constituents. It’s just as 
healthful for a professor of Greek 
or a director of an_ engineering 
school to come in contact at least 
once a year with the fine farm 
people of the State of New York. 
Out of the face to face meetings on 
the Cornell campus comes the stim- 
ulus and the challenge to build a 
greater and more useful Land Grant 
University. 





Alumunotes 
(Continued from page 28) 
Everts has his own home florist 


shop. Charles Hinkley is working 
in a privately operated feed busi- 
ness in Bainbridge, N. Y., and 
Frank Buzzelli is a partner in his 
father’s milk business in Buffalo, 
Yvan Boissond from Haiti will 
be working in the Agricultural Ser- 
vice of the Haitian Government. 
Charles Adams is doing farm credit 
work with Lincoln-Rochester Trust 
Co., John Doll with the Niagara- 
Orleans County Cooperative Credit 
(Continued on page 38) 


Fred Trump °49 is now an associate edi- 
tor of the Michigan State Farmer. 
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The AVERAGE is a myth | 





Few words of English are used 
more frequently than the word, Pa 



















“average,” and a few of them , 
mean less—because the “aver- 
age,” is computed from elements 
above and below it. So, when 
you're producing in a competi- 
tive system you'll soon find your- 
self above or below that mythi- 
cal level. 


Land reclamation—taken at the NYS Conservation Field day. The ‘‘field’’ was ready for 


F planting at sundown. 
On a Farm, as well as in any 


other business, you'll stay in fewer hours, equipment that 
“above,” only by using the best doesn’t stand idle during most 
equipment — equipment that of its working life—equipment 


makes your land produce more like the SEAMAN Rotary Tiller. 





Some of the jobs the Tiller does are shown on this 
page. It reclaims land, it prepares better seedbeds 
in less time, works close to fences so you use all the 
land that’s available, it aerates and kills quack 
grass, delivers belt-pulley and irrigation horsepower, 
lets you control tillage for every condition. To see 
what this great machine can do for you and your 


farm, call or visit us. 


Mixing in stubble and preparing a 
seedbed in one operation. 


Authorized Distributor 


Herbert M. PK TZQO LD) fave. & 


625 5th Ave. Phone 239 







Easily attached pulley-power-takeoff and 
Owego, a. ¥. irrigation units. 
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There’s a 


BENDIX LAUNDRY 


R.T.G. ESSO 
SERVICE 


with 


Pick-up & Delivery 


Service 

Conveniently Located 
at the foot of 

State Street Hill 9+ Fluff-Dried $1.20 


Shirts Finished $.23 


QUICK 
LAUNDRY 
Dial 2495 


Lubrication Batteries 





NEW 1950 HUDSONS 


PACEMAKER SIXES 
SUPER SIXES 
SUPER EIGHTS 

COMMODORE EIGHTS 


PRICES FROM $1884 UP 
DELIVERED 


SOLD BY: 


THE H.C.T. MOTOR CO. 


430 West State St. — Ithaca, N. Y. 


° 


YOUR HUDSON DEALER FOR 27 YEARS 
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‘“‘Forever The Land’’ 


(Continued from page 19) 

The authors and the people dis- 
cussed are familiar to many of us. 
Among them are Louis Bromfield, 
Gifford Pinchot, Jay Darling, Ches- 
ter Davis, Hugh H. Bennett, Aldo 
Leopold, and Liberty Hyde Bailey. 

This is a book for everyone. It 
would constitute a prized addition 
to any home library, and every high 
school, rural or urban, should own a 
copy. 





CocTroR : 
= —= 





“First, I would recommend that 
your wife learn how to make light- 
er biscuits.” 








4, mile out on the Elmira Road 
Phone 3400 





“Where our kitchen is as clean as our dinizg room” 
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Specializing in 


WISSEN FABRICS 


130 E. SENECA ST. 
















Spaghetti 


PHONE 2207 


Pizza 


and 






all other foods 
DECORATIVE FABRICS 


CUSTOM MADE DRAPERIES 





Kitty-corner 


SLIP COVERS and SPREADS 






from the State Theater 


VICTORIA HOTEL 















DRESS FABRICS CURTAINS 





BUY NATIONAL PLAN 


CHICKS POULTS 


eS 


Has your hatcheryman an official classification? He should have. Make sure he 
has before you buy. 


While in Ithaca, stop in Room 113, Rice Hall, for National Plans information, or 
write us when you get home. 


P.S. Much rather have you stop in! 
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Alumuntes 


(Continued from page 34) 


Association, and Duane Zonneville 
with the Elmira Branch of Ithaca 
Credit Association. 

A salesman for International 
Harvester Co. is Charles Emery; for 
Lederle Laboratories is Stanley 
Graff; and for the American Agri- 
cultural Chemistry Co. is Albert 
Slaight. Rod Speckt is working on 
the sales training program of Food 
Store Refrigeration Co. 

Thomas O'Connor is buying pro- 
ducts for the Atlantic Commission 
Co., as is Donald Small, who was 
last seen in Detroit. Wally Mc- 
Dougall is with the New Idea Co. 
doing experimental work, Lee 
Stephens is on the staff of the Long 
Island Testing Institute, Farming- 
dale, L. I., and Louts Dushek is find- 
ing limestone deposits in his posi- 
tion as agronomist for Callanan 
Road Improvement Co., S, Bethle- 
hem. Robert Gibbs is in the Feed 
Division of Swift and Co. in Iowa 
Falls, Iowa. Pete Holbein is with 
the Kroger Co. in Toledo, Ohio, and 


Douglas Manly is doing food pro- 
cessing with the Commercial Can- 
ning Co. at Geneva. 

Graduates from the College of 

Home Ec 

Barbara Henry (Mrs. Guy Gotts- 
chalk) left for Belgium with her 
husband, shortly after graduating. 
Other women are at work on differ- 
ent jobs. Dietitians are Virginia 
Brooks, who is working in that 


Mak we 


































position at’ Binghamton City Hos- 
pital, and Mary Marion, an intern 
in dietetics at the University Hos- 
pital, Cleveland, Ohio. Elsie Meyer 
is a nurse at Tompkins County 
Memorial Hospital, having received 
her RN at Cornell’s hospital in New 
York. 

Anita Ades is doing fruit promo- 
tion advertising for Currion Journal 
in Louisville, Ky. 





ts 


Shirley MacElwain, senior in Home Economics, will not be able to return 
until next fall as the result of a serious automobile accident between terms. 
Her home address is Fort Covington, New York. 
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HARRIS SEEDS 






B. F. GOODRICH 








Thank The Cornell Plant Breeders 







Tires, Tubes, and Batteries 






for : 
for all types of service 















Cornell 19 Celery — Ontario Potatoes . 










Iroquois Melon — Cornell 456 Lettuce 






THOR APPLIANCES 
Yorkstate Pickling Cucumber 







INTERNATIONAL REFRIGERATORS 









You'll find these outstanding vegetables, many 
new flowers and the best of the older vegetables 







MOTOROLA RADIOS and TELEVISION 








and flowers in 


POWER LAWNMOWERS 






Our 1950 catalog CHAMPION OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Convenient Terms Available 











A post card will bring you a copy. 
© 


B. F. GOODRICH STORE 


102 W. State Street —- Ithaca 
Phone 3432 








Joseph Harris Co., Inc. 
Rochester 11, N. Y. 






Moreton Farm 
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open weekdays 
until 12:30 a.m. 


The Modern Hostess Prefers 








Ice Cream and Dairy Products 





| Linden Ave. 


open Saturday 







until 2:30 a.m. 


From 


‘py uepsiqg 









College Ave. 


TOWN TALK 
ICE CREAM CQ. 








and 
Tonys Corner 


College Town's Latest! 







MARSHALL DAIRY CO. 












@ The Best In Food 


@ The Best In Prices 


2904 Phone 











New Linden Garage Save the Locker Way 


STORAGE 
REPAIRING 
Zero temperature storage gives you the 
DIAL advantage of buying when the market is down. 
Mother Zero gives you quantity purchase dis- 
9422 2054 


counts on Frozen Fruits and Vegetables and 


wholesale cuts of meat. 


MOTHER ZERO 


Division of G.L.F. 
225 S. Fulton St. 
Ithaca 2385 


New Linden Cab 
227-31 Linden Ave. 
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e 
Book Review 
“Babe in a House” 

“Babe in a House”, a new book 
by Mollie Stevens Smart, wife of 
Dr. Russell C. Smart, associate pro- 
fessor of child development and 
family relationship in the College 
of Home Economics, has just been 
released by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 

An easy to read discussion on 
understanding the job of being a 
good parent during the child’s earl- 
iest years, it explores the planning 
and adjustments which must come 
with expecting, welcoming and 
rearing a baby. Mrs. Smart is a 
trained psychologist and writes with 
the authority of a student of child 
development whose theories have 
been seasoned with practical ex- 
perience. She is the mother of three 
daughters, Susan 7, Ellen 5, and 
Laura 14 months. 

In 15 Chapters, illustrated with 
many photographs of babies and 
their families, Mrs. Smart discusses 
such subjects as feeding—to sched- 
ule or not to schedule; the in-law 
problem; baby’s clothing and baby- 
sitters, and the attitudes of brothers 
and sisters towards a newcomer. 


A.S.A.E. 
(Continued from page 25) 

Be sure to drop around the en- 
gineering labs during the week and 
see a worth while exhibit. 

Don’t forget to take time off dur- 
ing the big dance at Barton Hall 
and get a few hot dogs and cokes, 
too. You'll see the smiling faces of 
Ag Engineers working along with 
the Future Farmers, trying to satis- 
fy your thirst and hunger, 


THE EMBLEM OF GOOD SEED 


jaune 


foe 


y 
a | 


‘Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CERTIFIED SEED 


of 


GRAINS — POTATOES 
BEANS — BIRDSFOOT TREFOIL — TOMATOES 


Bred and Selected for High Quality and High Yield College 
and State Inspected for Your Protection. 


Write for list of growers. 


NEW YORK CERTIFIED SEED 
GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE, INC. 


315 Plant Science Bldg. Ithaca, N. Y. 


While you are enjoying Farm & Home Week 


drive out and visit our farm—on the other hill. 
For the finest in Dairy products 


Statland Farwnd 


PHONE 8831 — MECKLENBURG ROAD 
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Something To Take Home ! 





LAKE VIEW DAIRIES 





A real AGRICULTURAL T-Shirt— 





Cottage Cheese Will Make Better 
Lenten Dishes 


A Contented Cow being milked by a Cornell 
Student— 





Something out of this world—And popular here 
at Cornell— 































Also our usual 
complete line of 
dairy products 






And the Cost—Only $1.25— 





You'll enjoy this T-shirt as a reminder of the good 
times you have had during Farm and Home 
Week—in 1950. 


Yeu'll enjoy trading at the 
TRIANGLE 
BOOK 
SHOP 


Open until 7:45 P.M. daily 


We are sure you will be pleased with 
our products. 










Watch Papers for Weekly Specials 





609 N. Tioga St. Phone 2153 » 


(Growth 
iin! DR. SALSBURY'S Other Helpful Products 


em Ren-O-Sal © 9 cmsiersim 


f “rr ii ie Sulfaquinoxaline. Checks imme- 
0 Drinking Water Medicine diate mortality from acute fowl 


cholera, Prevents and controls 
coccidiosis (all forms). 


@ Dr. Salsbury's Wormix 
Flock treatment for large round- 
Ren-O-Sal, with its active ingredient, bake oo ae worms. 
3-nitro 4-hydroxy phenylarsonic acid, Easily, quickly used. 


provides these Growth Stimulation factor i 
benefits. In thousands of tests, treated @ Dr. Salsbury’s Cloro-Caps 


A e " D F birds gained 14.8% more weight .. . Individual treatment for tape- l 
Gain Weig t Quic er started laying up to 15 days earlier, and worms (Genus Raillientina), ' 


had better all-round development. AOE Ree 





Used from the Start Helps Chicks 


| FE E Fi Use right from the start. a | 

| hb tall Larger doses prevent the spread of cecal @ Dr. Salsbury’s Rota-Caps 
coccidiosis. Costs about Ic per bird treated. Sedictdesd Annobienen > tatien 
Tablets for drinking water or powder roundworms and intestinal i 
for feed. Buy today. capillaria worms. Won't knock 


Develop Better 


egg production, 


When you need poultry medicines, ask for 


' 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa SA BS iB iT ad S 
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For 






























QUALITY 


ICE CREAM 


Phone 


ARCTIC 
3401 





Serving Ithaca and Vicinity for 30 Years 


Inlet Valley Farms 


We maintain a herd of 100 Purebred Guern- 
seys at the farm. You may be interested in see- 
ing our milking parlor establishment. Visitors 
are always welcome. 


Some of our products are: 
Wholesale and Retail Grade A Pasteurized Milk 
Chocolate Milk Buttermilk 
Heavy Cream Butter 
Light Cream Fresh Eggs 
Cultured Sour Cream 


Creamed Cottage Cheese 


Inlet Valley Farms 


R.D. 5, Ithaca Phone 2015 


Melinis Chicks 











Produced Under Our Square Deal Policy— 
One Grade, One Price in Each Breed. 


MELINI VANTRESS FRYER CROSS—Chicken-of-Tomorrow Champs 
MELINI INDIAN RIVER CROSS—Baby Beef Broilers 
MELINI SEX-LINK CROSS—Good Layers. Quality Meat 

MELINI BARRED CROSS — The Broiler Cross 


For detailed Guarantees, see our folder. Write for your copy. 








N. J.-U. S. Approval Pullorum Clean 


a Nie a ys Oak Road, VINELAND, NEW Trytha 


PHONE 2777 


The J. B. Lang Engine 
and Garage Co., Inc. 


117-135 E. Green St. 


Home of 1.H.C. 


Sales & Service since 1913 





Drop in and visit our Farm Supply Store and see 
our full line of IHC Machinery and Equipment. 
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A HEARTY WELCOME TO 
FARM & HOME WEEK VISITORS 








We hope that you will find time to visit the 






Cornell Co-op while at Cornell. We are located 









Welcome to the 


Co-op Food Store 
609-619 W. Clinton St. 
Tel. 2612 — 2680 


right on the campus, opposite Willard Straight 






Hall, and we have a brand-new campus map 


which is yours for the asking. 











Of course we have all kinds of Cornell gifts 






and souvenirs, athletic equipment and clothing, We invite the guests of Farm and Home Week 


to visit Ithaca’s most modern store. 


Grade A Meats 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
Co-op and Nationally Advertised 
Brands Groceries 
Sea Foods — Fresh Baked Goods 


camera film, candies, and all the rest. And you 






are just in time for our pre-season sale of sport 









shirts, which starts this week. 










THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Barnes Hall On The Campus 


vW 













Consumer Owned and Controlled | 


“C@here Printing Gets Done’ 


NORTON 
PRINTING 
COMPANY 


nonsense CCCI TIO 


317 East State Street 
ITHACA 
Phone 41271 
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25 Years Ago in The Countryman 


Milk Went Up 

The increase in retail price of 
milk from 9c a quart did not cut 
the demand for it as much as it was 
expected to, 
New Idea 

The New Idea transplanter is a 
scientifically-built machine _ for 
transplanting truck crops, nursery 
stocks, bulbs, and tobacco. 
Wife Savers 

How much should a woman lift? 


Valley, New York. 


Home Week. 





Box 528 





You Can’t See These 


—at NYABC because these four generations of artificial breed- 
ing from NYABC Sires are in the herd of Bagley Webb of Cherry 


But you can see the sires that are used in artificial breeding, 


the equipment and facilities of this farmer-owned and controlled co- 


operative by visiting the NYABC headquarters during Farm and 


Inc. 


was a much-discussed question. 

Women carried water from wells 
to houses at an average of several 
hundred pounds daily. General 
Electric Company was trying to 
sell farmers a pump that would do 
the job for their wives. 


Charlie’s Cow 

Agriculturists are waiting for 
Henry Ford to perfect his mechani- 
cal cow, and the Strand announces 
the showing of “The Gold Rush” 














Ithaca, N. Y. 


FARM AND HOME WEEK BARN DANCE 









with Charlie Chaplin, and—Pretty 
Ladies and 5 Acts of Vaudeville. 


Look At Us Now 


A petition has been circulating 
about the campus, asking for a gen- 
eral introductory livestock course 
to include judging of the important 
types of farm animals. 


Mr. Schling’s Methods 

Max Schling, a prominent retail 
florist in New York City, has es- 
tablished a loan fund to aid worthy 
students in floriculture. The fund 
is made up of the fees of $50 a week 
that persons who visit New York to 
study Mr. Schling’s methods are re- 
quired to pay. 
Familiar Names 

At the sixth annual meeting of 
the Federated Home Bureaus of 
New York State, Professor Anna 
Botsford Comstock, emeritus, ad- 
dressed the gathering. Miss Martha 
Van Rensselaer, director of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Dr. C. E. 
Ladd, director of extension, and 
Professor Bristow Adams also rep- 
resented the College at the con- 
ference. 


“HELLO” 
May we 
extend to you 
a most 


hearty and cordial 


WELCOME 






to the annual 










Farm & Home Week 


Huntington 
Gardens 


Slaterville Road 
Tel. 2058 
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KREHER’S 
POULTRY BREEDING 
FARM 


Breeders of S. C. White Leghorns 
N.Y.-U.S. Pullorum Clean Chicks, Eggs, 
& Breeding Stock 


Fletcher's 
offer you 


3 GRADES OF CLEANING 
GENERAL REPAIRING 
MOTH PROOFING 
STORAGE 


from 


Weekly Hatches All Year Around 


DELIVERY SERVICE 
of 


or 


20‘. DISCOUNT CASH & CARRY 
New Hampshires 


° 


FLETCHERS 


103 Dryden Rd. 205 N. Aurora St. 


Write for circular and price list. 


Phone Plaza 2796 








THE ALLEN-WALES 
ADDING MACHINE DIVISION 


OF THE 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Pullorum Clean, Certified White Leghorns and 


Casey Road East Amherst, N. Y. 


























Compliments For tasty 


Bakery 


of Products 


try 


The Wool-Scott True To 
Sport a. fhe Name 


Shop 


Wool-Scott 326 College Ave. 


Bakery Ithaca, N. Y. 
East State St. 


Ithaca 
John Patros, Prop. 


Members White Leghorn Breeding Stock 
Our thirty years of experience in breeding superior white 
leghorns point the way to greater profits for you and other North- 


eastern Poultryman. Use Dembro Chicks, hatching eggs and 
breeding stock. Write for free catalog. 


DEMBRO POULTRY FARM 


SEWELL : NEW JERSEY 
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The 1950 high-efficiency feed... 


al we i “3 





for FASTER GROWTH, BETTER ~ 
FEATHERING on LESS FEED , 
* 

























Do as thousands of successful northeastern poultrymen are doing 
during those important first eight weeks—let 1950 Beacon 
Complete Starter stimulate faster growth — lay the foundation 
for big, well formed bodies and bones — solid fleshing — sturdy 
~« legs — better feathering. 
1950 Beacon Complete Starter is guaranteed to contain not less than 25% protein — not more 
than 412% fiber —and has higi biological efficiency. Time and time again this formula has 
demonstrated in competitive tests that it helps produce better developed birds at a lower cost 


* per pound of meat. * 
HERE’S WHAT THE RECORDS SHOW.. 

They show economy. Many Beacon feeders average 
@ well under 3 pounds of feed per pound of meat at 
& weights of 4 pounds and over per bird,at 9 to 12 weeks. 
‘ They show less feather pulling — fewer “barebacks” 
@—than are common where some of the higher corn 

base rations are used. 


‘te AFTER BEACON STARTER... 
For BROILERS, switch to Beacon Broiler Feed at 
® 6 weeks. Formula guaranteed to contain, not less than 
24% protein, not over 5% fiber. 
: For future LAYERS add grain, after 6 weeks — make 
Kx it 50-50 grain and mash at 8 to 9 weeks — 60-40 at 
® 10 weeks — then, after 12th week, use the economical 
Beacon 70/30 Feeding Plan. See your Beacon Dealer 
for full information. 














for the 
* *& & STARS* 

at your 
BEACON 
DEALER’S#. 







“Green Stars on 
Sulfaquinoxaline 
Feed Bags. 


meter Ti 


_ The BEACON == MILLING CO. Inc. | 
CAYUGA, (|| \\. NEW YORK 
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Farm and Home Week 
March 20-24 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE WEEK 


Monday, March 20 


Tuesday, March 21 


Wednesday, March 22 


Thursday, March 23 


Friday, March 24 


~ 





FARM AND HOME WEEK BARN DANCE 


—Agricultural Program—F.F.A. Day 
1:00 P.M. Bailey Hall, Kermis Student Dramatic So- 
ciety—‘Noontime Nonsense” 
Homemakers Program, Martha Van Rensselaer 


EVENING PROGRAM 
Rice Debate Stage—Worren Hall Auditorium 
Intramural Track Championship, Barton Hall 


—Rural Church Day Program 
8:00 P.M. Bailey Hal! 
Allan Kline, President of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
3:00 P.M. Warren Halli 
New York State Council of Farmers’ Cooperatives 


EVENING PROGRAM 
7:30 P.M. Sage Chapel—Oratorio, Sage Chapel Choir 
and University Orchestra 
8:00 P.M. Warren Hall Seminar, 
Cornell Student Grange Meeting 


—National Agricultural Policy and Program 
11:00 A.M. Warren Hall Auditorium 
“The Farm Price Outlook,” Dean W. |. Myers 
2:00 P.M. Bailey Hall 
Alvin C. Eurich, President New York State University 


EVENING PROGRAM 
7:00 P.M. Judging Pavilion 
New York State Sheepshearing Contest 
8:15 P.M. Martha Van Rensselaer Auditorium 
Kermis Show—"Campus Cartwheels” 


—Student Livestock Show, Judging Pavilion 
10:30-12:00 A.M., 1:00-4:00 P.M. 
Dairymaid Contest, 4:30 P.M. 

2:00 P.M. Bailey Hall 
“The Future of Family Life in America” 
Dean Elizabeth Lee Vincent 


EVENING PROGRAM 
8:00 P.M. Warren Hall Auditorium 
Eastman Stage Speaking Contest 
8:00 P.M. Barton Hall, Country Dance, Round and 
Square with The Woodhull Boys, Sponsored by the 
Ag-Domecon and Extension Young Adults 


—12:00 Noon, Bailey Hall, Motion Picture, 
“The Curlew’s Secret,” A. A. Allen 
1:00, 2:00, 3:00 P.M. Martha Van Rensselaer 
Auditorium—Motion Picture, “A College of 
Home Economics” 


EVENING PROGRAM 


High School Basketball Championship 
Section IV 
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NEW 
9 INCH 
DRIVE 
SHEAVE 
FOR 
SMOOTH 
OPERATION / 


NEW MALLEABLE GUARDS FOR BETTER CUTTING 


As a progressive farmer, you well realize the 
advantages of getting more work done in time 
and on time everytime. The MM Uni-Matic 
Mower was engineered to help you do more work 
in less time and with greater ease and safety. 
Satisfied farmers everywhere say the Uni-mower 
permits them to cut their hay at the proper 
time, cut their hay crop faster and easily handle 
even tough cutting. 

Owners report that they cut up to 35 acres 
per day with the MM Uni- Mower equipped with 
a seven-foot cutter bar. Four interchangeable 
cutter bars of 414’, 5’, 6’ and 7’ lengths adapt 
the MM Uni-Mower to your farming require- 
‘ments. The MM Uni- Mower is easily attached to 
or detached from any tractor equipped with 
power take-off. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES FOR VALUE: 


Greater Flexibility: Mower mounting at the rear 
of the tractor completely eliminates side draft. 
Caster wheels follow the contour of the ground 
to do a more uniform job of getting all the crop! 


Greater Rigidity: Heavy-duty “push-pull” bar 
keeps the sickle always in line and assures 
greater rigidity of cutter bar. Finest quality 
roller bearings on all major shafts and drives 
provide a smooth, easy cutting action, 


Greater Safety: Power take-off and V-belt pulleys 
are shielded to provide greatest possible safety 
for the operator. The MM Uni-Mower, mount- 
ed behind tractor, permits the operator to see 
an obstruction before it is hit. 


Easier Operation: Safety release spring hitch 
protects the mower and driving mechanism 
against breakage. Cutter bar mechanism auto- 

matically pivots backward if an obstruction is 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


hit. This allows time to stop the tractor before 
damage can occur. Operator simply backs up 
the tractor and hitch automatically re-engages, 
V-belt protects the sickle if an obstruction is 
hit. The Uni-Mower is designed so that oper- 
ator can easily cut square corners . . . get all 
the hay . . . and do a clean, fast job. 


Easier, Less Costly Maintenance: Malleable sickle 


guards are easily replaced with one bolt. Pea 
Vine guards (A) eliminate clogging when 
heavy pea vines are cut. Stub guards (B) 
prevent weeds and heavy stalk and brush 
from clogging sickle. Rock type guards (C) 
prevent mis-alignment and breakage when 
mowing over stony ground. Uni-Mower has 
quick and easy adjustment features: Adjust- 
able sickle guide (D) holds sickle in place and 
adjustable eccentric pin bearing (E) aligns 
cutter bar with pitman drive. MM’s Uni- 
Mower has positive V-belt drive and heavy. 
duty “‘push-pull’”’ bar. 


Hydraulic Lift Linkage: Labor-saving, convenient 
hydraulic lift linkage available as optional 
equipment in place of foot lever or rope and 
pulley lift. 


Windrow Attachment: An easily mounted wind- 
row attachment lays a clean swath for simple, 
fast handling by the Bale-O-Matic, MM’s 
modern one-man baler that automatically 
picks up the hay, slices and ties it into firm, 
square-cornered bales of a pre-selected weight. 


See your Neighborly, Neighborhood MM Dealer 
For Complete facts on the Uni-Mower and other 
MM Modern Machines, Visionlined Tractors and 
Power Units. 
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AND IT HAS WAY FEATURES... 


WE BELI 


EME YOU'LL LIKE! 


Optional weed cutting uttachment (below) is 
adjustable and holds cutter bar at any unie« 
form height above ground up to 12 inches, 
Cuts weeds above the tops of crops and cuts 
over rocky fields. 


EE! 
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HYDRAULIC LIFT LINKAGE 


¥ 
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Jofonite, duit, 
Men and Machines that Help Maintain 


International Harvester Leadership 


eee That Light the Way to Better Farm Equipment 


Giving two parts of an IH tractor frame the “hot 
foot” with enoigh current to light twenty-seven 
thousand 40-watt bulbs produces a weld as strong 
as the parts it joins. This powerful flash butt welder 
makes it easy to put together solid steel bars as big 
as a man’s leg. In 5 minutes, it does a job that for- 
merly required 1! hours. 

The flash butt welder is one of many modern 
welding devices used by International Harvester. 


Seam welders turn out leak-free fuel tanks in jig 


time. Robot-controlled arc welders make it easy to 
fabricate parts with a peas-in-the-pod uniformity. 
Inert gas arc welders produce smooth welds that 


require little grinding—slash the cost of many jobs. 


Welding specialists at IH Manufacturing Research 
are constantly striving to improve welding tech- 
niques and broaden their application. These experts 
are part of a 250-man testing and research team that 
conducts a never-ending search for ways to give 
farmers better IH farm equipment. 


ho 
1H ‘ : PS 
International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Ucn {) 


Motor Trucks... .--J Crawler Tractors and Power Units... f 
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Refrigerators and Freezers... 


i 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Chicago 1, Illinois 





